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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F.. Baer 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN CHECK 


Slight increase: Juvenile delinquency court cases increased 
by 2 per cent in 1959, according to Children's Bureau. How- 
ever, last year's increase was smallest reported during past 
decade even though juvenile delinquency rate has risen steadily 
for 11 consecutive years. Contrary to trends in previous years, 
increase in delinquency cases did not exceed rise in child 
population, which went up by 5 per cent among children of ju- 
venile court age (10-17). 

FBI findings: The 1959 findings roughly parallel data 
recently issued by FBI, which showed 4 per cent increase in 
police arrests of juveniles in 1959 over 1958. Both juvenile 
court and police arrest data show that since 1948, juvenile 
arrests and court cases have more than doubled while population 
of our young people has increased by less than one-half. 

Rural—urban area data: While general picture of delinquents 
before juvenile courts showed 2 per cent increase in 1959, 
there was 2 per cent decrease in number of juveniles handled in 
urban areas while courts serving semi-—urban and rural areas 
experienced increases of 7 and 15 per cent, respectively. 

Children in training schools: Children's Bureau reports 
that of children living in public training schools for delinquent 
children on June 30, 1958, one-fourth had been there previously. 
There are about 36,000 children in such institutions—about 
150 per 100,000 child population. Juvenile courts commit to 
training schools roughly 1 in every 10 children who come before 
them. Courts use such methods as probation and counseling with 
majority of children they see. 














EMPLOYMENT OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Trend is up: Employment of scientists and engineers in 
industry rose nearly 7 per cent between January, 1959, and 
January, 1960, according to National Science Foundation. This 
compares to rise of 5 per cent in previous year. More than 
800,000 scientists and engineers were employed in January, 1960, 
by the U. S. business firms covered by a survey. This compares 
to 764,000 employed by a similar group of firms in January, 
1959. Additional scientists and engineers were self-employed or 
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in small firms not covered by this survey. Figures are based on 
preliminary estimates from survey conducted for National Science 
: Foundation by Bureau of Labor Statistics. More than 10,000 
companies cooperated to furnish data. 
Engineers and scientists: Proportionate increase from 
1959 to 1960 was greatest for physical scientists, but growth 
in number of engineers greatly exceeded that of other occupational 
groups. About 80 per cent of scientists and engineers covered 
by survey were engineers. Of remaining 20 per cent, nearly half 
; were chemists. Other physical scientists, including physicists, 
mathematicians, metallurgists, and geologists, made up additional 
35 per cent of scientific employment. 
Industrial firms: Industrial firms had net increase of 
| about 40,000 engineers. This rise represented 6.6 per cent 
: increase—much greater growth than occurred during 1958. Employ- 
/ ment of scientists rose by more than 10,000 from 1959 to 1960— 
|} a7 per cent increase. Greatest proportionate growth occurred in 
some small fields of specialization, but vast majority of 
scientists added to work force were chemists. 
By industries: Two industries—electrical equipment, and 
aircraft and parts—each employed around 100,000 scientists and 
| engineers in January, 1960. Other manufacturing industries 
employing more than 50,000 scientists and engineers included 
chemicals and allied products, machinery, and petroleum products 
(including extraction). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Not what it used to be: For third consecutive year, number 
} Of students applying for admission to U. S. medical schools has 
decreased, says Association of American Medical Colleges. 
it Number of applicants to 1959-1960 class was 6 per cent below 
1956-1957, year before decline started. It is 40 per cent below 
| peak year 1949-1950. In those days ratio of acceptances to 
| number of applicants was more than 3 to 1; in 1959-1960 it was 
/ only 1.76 to 1. 

More interest in science and math: Number of juniors in 
all fields of college study increased by 1.0 per cent from 1958 
to 1959, according to U. S. Office of Education. But number 
majoring in science or math rose by 2.7 per cent. Number 
majoring in math rose 54.0 per cent over two-year period 1957 
to 1959, with increase of 14.9 per cent for students majoring in 
physical sciences other than physics, chemistry, and geology. 
Students majoring in geology were only group showing marked 
decrease, amounting to 36,4 per cent over two-year period. 
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Guidance as Behavior Change 


—_ INDIVIDUAL’s life is an unsegmented 
stream of behavior. Responses per- 
formed at one point in the continuum be- 
come stimuli capable of evoking new re- 
sponses at another point. All the events in 
an individual’s reactional biography are 
intimately joined together to form a contin- 
uous, unbroken flow. 

This stream of events has no beginning 
and no end. Today’s responses may be 
evoked by events which happened centuries 
ago in distant lands. For example, the 
ways in which we respond to these words 
being spoken here are determined by his- 
torical events which shaped our language, 
our philosophies, and our culture. And the 
responses we make now will become a part 
of our behavior of tomorrow and may be- 
come a part of the infinite future as these 
responses have some impact on the reac- 
tional biographies of those who follow us. 

Into this continuous, unsegmented stream 
of behavior, there may be introduced, from 
time to time, events which change its direc- 
tion, accelerate its flow, or harness its ener- 
gies to new and more demanding tasks. We 
may view guidance as such an event. Guid- 
ance involves interposing new stimuli in the 
flow of behavioral events which are capable 
of evoking new and more productive re- 
sponses. Effective guidance can shape the 
course followed by the stream of behavior. 
Thus guidance involves behavior change. 

In order to understand this process, it is 
necessary to have some clearly defined con- 
cept of what human psychological behavior 
is. If we wish to change behavior, we need 
to know something of its components and 


Henry Weitz is Director, Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

This article is adapted from a paper presented at 
the Guidance Frontiers Conference at The Ohio 
State University, March 1960. 
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its nature. The purpose of this paper is 
to consider the nature of human behavior 
with a view to constructing a meaningful 
behavioral model. With such a model we 
propose to examine certain of our guidance 
activities in order to estimate their effective- 
ness in bringing about productive be- 
havioral change. 

A warning needs to be sounded at the out- 
set of this discussion. As indicated above, 
psychological behavior is a continuous, un- 
broken stream of events, It is impossible, 
in objective reality, to segment and examine 
this flow. If we take a bucketful of water 
from a swift-running brook, we have only 
a bucket of water to analyze and evaluate. 
We have lost the magic bubbling of the 
brook; the sparkle and the sound are gone. 
What is left is no longer the gaily running 
brook we sought to understand. 

So it is with human behavior. Observa- 
tion of the continuous events of human life 
is impossible in objective reality, for the 
events which make up human behavior 
merge one into the other in such ways as to 
be one moment cause and the next moment 
effect. Analysis of these events as they oc- 
cur in objective reality is inaccessible be- 
cause they have no beginning and no end, 
while the very process of analyzing them, 
changes them. 

Only through the medium oi language is 
it possible to stop the flow of a reactional 
biography momentarily and to examine it, 
not in objective reality, but in symbolic 
reality. What we shall do then, is examine 
human psychological behavior as it can be 
made to exist in the symbolic reality of our 
minds and our language. We shall take a 
segment of behavior and examine it closely 
in words. But we shall try to keep in mind 
the bucketful of bubbling brook, remem- 
bering that it becomes the brook again only 
when we empty our bucket back into the 
stream. 
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HENRY WEITZ 


Elements of Psychological Behavior 

Psychological behavior,’ to occur at all, 
must be composed of at least three ele- 
ments: the condition element, the stimulus 
element, and the response element. These 
three elements are so intimately interre- 
lated, as will be shown, as to be inseparable. 
Any model of psychological behavior, to be 
at all meaningful, must take into account 
all three elements and their dynamic struc- 
ture. 

The Condition Element. Every psy- 
chological behavior segment occurs within a 
framework of pre-existing conditions. 
Among the major components of these pre- 
existing conditions are the physical world 
about us and the psycho-social climate 
emanating from the on-going events in that 
world. The physical world is made up of 
the time-space continuum and is governed 
by such physical laws as gravity, entropy, 
relativity, and the like. The psycho-social 
climate is composed of the interactions of 
individuals and institutions and is charac- 
terized by such phenomena as love, aggres- 
sion, language, custom, tradition, affiliation, 
and the like. 

In psychological behavior, the physical 
world, that is the time-space continuum, in- 
teracts with the stimulus and response ele- 
ments to produce such phenomena as speed, 
recency, frequency, sequence of events, and 
the like. The simple matter of the physical 
distance, for example, between an organism 
and an object or event will shape the nature 
of the psychological interaction which may 
develop between them. A chair placed 
inches away from the rump of a tired man 
may make it possible for him to reduce his 
fatigue, while the same chair behind a 
locked door in the next room may increase 
his feeling of fatigue. 


*Many of the terms and concepts used in this 
section are adapted from the works of J. R. Kantor 
2, 3]. 
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The psycho-social climate of the condi- 
tion element determines the appropriate- 
ness of a stimulus or a response and hence 
the probability of its occurrence. The sup- 
plications one offers up to the officials at a 
Saturday afternoon football game are inap- 
propriate and hence unlikely to occur in 
church 18 hours later. 

While the physical world and the psycho- 
social climate make up major aspects of the 
condition element in _ psychological be- 
havior, they are not the only components of 
this element. The individual, himself, 
brings to each behavior segment certain 
basic conditions. Among these, perhaps the 
most important are the individual's total 
reactional biography up to the moment of 
the particular behavior segment and his 
momentary readiness to respond. 

The reactional biography, the total ex- 
perience of the organism, determines its be- 
havior repertory and hence the availability 
of a response at any given moment, while 
the on-going behavior of the organism, its 
readiness to respond, determines not only 
the probability of occurrence of particular 
available response, but also the probability 
that a given stimulus object will acquire a 
particular stimulus function. The student 
who is preoccupied with the charms of the 
redhead two seats away is likely to perform 
a different response to the stimulus What 
are the factors of a* +- 2ab +- b*? from the 
one performed by the student whose on- 
going behavior is innocently focused on the 
peculiar effects a buzzing fly has upon the 
eccentric mannerisms of the teacher. 

The Stimulus Element. The stimulus 
element of a psychological behavior segment 
may be considered a specialized aspect of 
the condition element. Out of the buzzing, 
whirling confusion which fills the world of 
every organism, every living moment, some 
objects and events, from time to time, take 
on the specialized quality of being capable 
of participating in a specific psychological 
interaction. This quality may be labeled as 
the stimulus function. The stimulus func- 
tion of an object or event is the specialized 
meaning it has for the organism as revealed 
in the organism's responses to it. 

The stimulus function of an object or 
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event is derived from three sources: the 
characteristics of the object or event, the 
conditions under which it emerges from 
the field, and kinds of dynamic structure 
which is generated by the interaction of the 
object and the response element. 

The kinds of stimulus functions which 
may emerge are limited by the characteris- 
tics and structure of the stimulus object or 
event. Such characteristics as size, color, 
movement, number, order, smoothness, 
physical state, constancy, change, and many 
more play a major role in the stimulus func- 
tion as they impinge upon the receptor 
mechanism of the organism. The stimulus 
function of an omelet is something to be 
eaten while the stimulus function of a lec- 
ture on abnormal psychology is likely to be 
words to be noted. The student does not 
swallow the professor’s words with the same 
relish he shows for the eggs. 

But these characteristics alone do not 
determine the meaning a particular object 
or event will have for the organism. Con- 
tributing to this meaning are the conditions 
under which these characteristics reach the 
organism. The stimulus function of a 
Marilyn Monroe calendar is different for a 
16-year-old male and his three-year-old 
brother. The same stimulus function is 
different, too, for the “same” male at differ- 
ent stages in his psycho-biological develop- 
ment. 

Further contribution to the stimulus 
function is made by the way in which the 
stimulus object and the response interact. 
Thus a book which starts out having a 
stimulus function of something to be read 
with enjoyment emerges in the process of 
being read as having the stimulus function 
of dull and revolting tripe to be avoided. 

Thus the characteristics of the stimulus 
object or event, the conditions under which 
these characteristics stimulate the organism, 
and the response-stimulus interaction all 
contribute, in varying degree for different 
organisms and for the same organism at dif- 
ferent times, to the meaning and hence to 
the psychological behavior which will re- 
sult from the emergence of a stimulus object 
or event from a condition field. 

The Response Element. The response 
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element of psychological behavior may be 
viewed as any activity performed by the 
organism. The activity performed, in gen- 
eral, brings the organism into a new rela- 
tionship with specific stimulus functions 
emerging from the condition element and 
frequently with others in the field. The re- 
sponse element which establishes new rela- 
tionships between the organism and the 
world around him is composed of at least 
four processes which may be identified as 
awareness, manipulation, feeling, and 
communication. 

In performing awareness responses, the 
organism senses stimuli, focuses attention on 
them, perceives them, and identifies them, 
catalogues their characteristics, and ab- 
stracts their general qualities. In short, 
“knows” them. Out of these awareness re- 
sponses, the stimulus functions emerge. 

In performing manipulation responses, 
the organism orients itself with respect to 
the stimulus functions. This involves both 
psychological and motor orientation includ- 
ing such acts as approaching, withdrawing, 
submitting, mastering, moving, retaining, 
exploring, and soon. The organism learns, 
it reasons, it controls, it abstracts, it imag- 
ines, it dreams, and the like. 

Feeling responses are a kind of feed-back 
mechanism which tells the organism how he 
is doing. It answers questions like: Was 
that last response a good one? Do my pres- 
ent actions frighten me? Will that future 
behavior be soothing? This feed-back 
mechanism is a kind of awareness, preced- 
ing, accompanying, and following each be- 
havior segment, which informs the organ- 
ism of the degree to which a bit of behavior 
tends to maintain and support the organ- 
ism’s concept of itself. This feed-back mech- 
anism accounts for such entities as affect, set, 
interest, attitudes, and the like. The feel- 
ing process may also serve as a stimulus and 
thus become part of the stimulus function 
in subsequent behavior. 

In performing communication responses, 
the organism conveys information about the 
psychological behavior segment to another 
organism or to itself. Communication may 
take place directly as when one individual 
pulls another out of the path of an onrush- 
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ing automobile or indirectly through the 
medium of language, gestures, non-language 
noises, and other symbolic media. In gen- 
eral, communication responses serve as part 
of the stimulus element in the subsequent 
behavior of the receiver whether the re- 
ceiver happens to be another organism, or 
the communicator himself, or both, but it 
is not necessary for a receiver to be present 
for communication responses to take place. 
How often do we talk to ourselves, but pay 
no attention? 

All of these responses interact not only 
with the usual internal and external stimu- 
lus functions, but also with each other. 
Thus it is possible, for example, to be aware 
of awareness, to think about feeling, to feel 
about awareness, and to communicate about 
communication. 


The Behavior Product 


The three elements of psychological be- 
havior (condition, stimulus, and response) 
do not and can not operate independently 
of each other. Each contributes to every be- 
havior segment a varying share. The whole 
of their contributions is greater, however, 
than the sum of the parts, for each element 
interacts with the other forming new dy- 
namic structures. 

For example, in the process of responding 
to the stimulus 5 + 7 = ? on an arithmetic 
examination the student writes the symbol 
120n his paper. The condition element has 
now changed: time has passed; the stu- 
dents near-by are working more diligently; 
the teacher has started to relax after seeing 
her charges begin the test; and so on. The 
stimulus element has also changed: it holds 
attention more easily; it is easier than ex- 
pected; the test as a whole is shorter than 
it was a moment ago. Similarly, changes 
have occurred in the response element: 
awareness responses formerly directed to- 
ward the test as a whole are now focused 
upon details of items; manipulative re- 
sponses (remembering, reasoning, learning) 
are made more easily as each answer is re- 
corded; a sense of accomplishment spreads 
through the response element; communica- 
tion responses are made more easily, be- 
cause now the student knows where to put 
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his answers. And then, at about the fifth 
problem, reactive inhibition begins to set in. 

A change in any of those elements will 
have a profound influence upon all other 
elements. A student drops a pencil and the 
condition element changes, but so do the 
stimulus and response elements. One of the 
problems is difficult to read because of 
faulty inking of the mimeograph machine 
and the whole test becomes different as a 
stimulus object with a resulting change in 
the psychological climate and in the kinds 
of responses made by the student. The stu- 
dent inadvertently records 2/ instead of 12 
and recognizes his error. The other end of 
the pencil now emerges as an important as- 
pect of the condition element and becomes 
a stimulus function. And so it goes. 

In order to suggest the essential unity of 
the interrelationship between the elements 
of psychological behavior, we have chosen 
to label this dynamic structure the Behavior 
Product. This term is intended to encom- 
pass the resulting structure of the relation- 
ships between the elements of behavior at 
any point in a behavior segment or se- 
quence. The term is intended to take into 
account the fact that each element is chang- 
ing in the time-space continuum and that 
the relationships between the elements are 
also changing. 

The bare outline of the behavior product 
discussed thus far is obviously not intended 
as a comprehensive theory of behavior, yet 
it is anticipated that, with considerable 
elaboration, it will be possible to find within 
this model the notions essential to reconcil- 
ing some of the apparent diversity in cur- 
rent personality theory and necessary to 
grounding in objective reality some of our 
constructs which can claim existence only in 
the symbolic world of language. 

It is possible to use this behavior product 
model as a guide to the examination of some 
of our present guidance practices. It is our 
purpose, in the remainder of this paper, to 
look into certain aspects of measurement 
and counseling, and to see how our views 
of these basic guidance functions may be 
clarified when they are analyzed within the 
framework of the behavior product model. 
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Psychological Measurement 


In guidance we are concerned with the 
redirection of the flow of behavior products 
into more productive and satisfying chan- 
nels. To accomplish this it is necessary to 
be able to understand, predict, and control 
psychological behavior. Understanding, 
prediction, and control of psychological be- 
havior depend upon the effectiveness of our 
observation of behavior products. Psycho- 
metric devices have served as one of our 
most effective means of observing these 
products. But how effective are they? To 
answer this question, we need to explore 
some of the intimate characteristics of psy- 
chometric devices. 

Independence of Instrument and Product. 
In general, psychometric instruments, tests, 
rating scales, inventories, biographical infor- 
mation blanks, or what have you, are first 
a part of the condition element of a be- 
havior product. The introduction of a psy- 
chometric device into a guidance setting im- 
mediately changes the conditions of that 
setting. This is perhaps most evident in the 
climate aspect of the condition element. 

As the condition element develops and 
crystallizes, the test emerges from the gen- 
eral condition field and becomes a special- 
ized stimulus element capable of interacting 
with specific responses. Psychometrists, in 
general, place the greatest emphasis upon 
this aspect of a test, namely as a group of 
stimuli capable of evoking responses which 
can then be quantified or evaluated. 

But note that the test is also a part of the 
response element of the behavior product. 
The examinee by having learned something 
in a class, or by having brought his voca- 
tional problem to the clinic, or by having 
applied for a job produced the test as part 
of the behavior product as surely as if he 
had written the items himself. 

Thus we see that the observing tool it- 
self becomes an intimate part of each con- 
stituent of the behavior product. Now this 
may be a general characteristic of observa- 
tion instruments, but it is unlikely that the 
telescope contributes much to the behavior 
of the moon or that the foot-rule or transit 
contributes much to the height of Pike’s 
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Peak. Yet most of the psychometric devices 
now in use contribute very actively to all 
three elements of the behavior product they 
are designed to observe. 

The consequences of this are far-reaching. 
In general, we use tests as a source of infor- 
mation about behavior so that we may make 
predictions about that behavior when the 
test is not there. We give history tests, for 
example, not to find out how a student re- 
sponds to the specific stimuli presented on 
the test, but to be able to predict the be- 
havior product of the student when con- 
fronted with historical stimuli outside the 
school room (as when he is faced with a ref- 
erendum ballot). Since the test, however, is 
so intimate a part of the school room be- 
havior product and is completely absent 
from the non-school room product, it is not 
surprising that there is such a wide discrep- 
ancy between one product and the other. 

This suggests one reason why we find 
limited validity coefficients for tests when 
the scores are compared with external non- 
test criteria and greater, but still limited, 
coefficients when validity is checked against 
another test as the external criterion. This 
further suggests at least one step which 
might be taken to remedy the situation. 
That is to make the behavior product, in so 
far as possible, independent of the psycho- 
metric device or at least introduce some cor- 
rection mechanism to compensate for the 
fact that the test is part of the behavior 
product. Some feeble steps, of course, have 
been taken in this direction. The correc 
tion scores on the MMPI and the malinger- 
ing scores being developed by Kuder are 
examples of this effort. But we need to 
look at psychometrics in an entirely new 
way if we are to achieve the necessary inde- 
pendence of observation instrument and be- 
havior product. 

To achieve independence of product and 
instrument it will be necessary to introduce 
the instrument into the situation in such a 
way as to reduce to a minimum the ex- 
aminee’s awareness of it or at least of its 
purpose. This means that if conventional 
tests are to be used, their purpose must be 
disguised. But conventional tests are not 
the only ways to observe behavior. Situa 
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tional tests with hidden microphones and 
cameras for recording might well provide 
more meaningful and precise observations. 
Other instruments including psychogalva- 
nometers, electro-encephalographs, and the 
like may contribute much to the observa- 
tion of the response element. 

The use of such instruments in making 
observations of behavior products would, of 
course, make the translation of the observa- 
tions into quantitative terms more difficult 
if not impossible. Yet this, too, might turn 
out to be an advantage, for it is highly prob- 
able that our attempts to embed the mys- 
teries of behavior products in a test score 
have made them even more mysterious 
while giving the false impression of remov- 
ing a veil. Perhaps what is needed rather 
than a test score is a description of behavior 
by extension [/0]. 

If it becomes possible to observe behavior 
products by means of psychometric devices 
which are independent of the product, there 
will still be a problem of sampling behavior 
products as a step toward predicting and 
controlling them. Let us consider some of 
the problems involved in psychometric 
sampling. 

Some Sampling Aspects of the Observa- 
tions. It must be fairly obvious that it is 
impractical if not impossible to observe all 
behavior products related to a given type 
of condition, stimulus, and response situa- 
tion. Take, for example, the relatively 
simple situation of observing the arithmetic 
computational responses involved in adding 
all numbers taken two at a time between 0 
and 99 thus: 0+ 0,04 1,04 2,...99+4 
99. If we consider this situation only from 
the point of view of the stimulus element, 
we note that there are some 10,000 possible 
stimuli. This number is doubled if we con- 
sider the form of the presentation of stimuli 


(l+l=or 1) and is made infinite when 


os 


we consider the kinds and sizes of print, 
the color of ink, the kinds of paper, and so 
on which might be used in conveying these 
stimuli. When we consider this situation 
from the point of view of the condition ele- 
ment as well, we begin to develop some un- 
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derstanding of the magnitude of the num- 
ber of behavior products which may be pro- 
duced in such a situation. Simply consider- 
ing the number of sequences in which 20,- 
000 stimuli can be presented staggers the 
imagination, yet to this must be added the 
infinite variety of situations in which the 
student is called upon to add two one- or 
two-digit numbers. The classroom repre- 
sents only an insignificant aspect of this situ- 
ation. Furthermore, the variety of re- 
sponses which the stimulus 57 + 38 = can 
evoke is overwhelming, ranging from 95 
through J don’t know to almost anything. 

This suggests that if we wish to observe 
the behavior products generated in this situ- 
ation, we must take a sample. But how is 
this sample taken in the typical arithmetic 
computation test? In the first place the 
sample is determined not in terms of all 
possible behavior products, but rather in 
terms of the stimulus element almost ex- 
clusively. In the second place, even in the 
area of the stimulus element there is usually 
no evidence to lead one to believe that the 
sample selected is representative of the to- 
tality of response elements which can con- 
tribute to the behavior products in this kind 
of situation. 

This state of affairs provides some insight 
into the relationship between test validity 
and test reliability. It, furthermore, gives 
us some clues as to why both are generally 
so low. 

The reliability of a test, as we all know, 
provides us with a measure of the degree to 
which a test (behavior observation) will 
produce the same sort of results upon re- 
peated administrations. Thus if a sample 
of stimuli are presented today and again 
tomorrow we would expect a group of ex- 
aminees to fall in substantially the same 
order when ranked in terms of the “appro- 
priateness” of their responses provided the 
sample of stimuli evoked a sample of re- 
sponses which is representative of the total 
behavior product applicable to the situa- 
tion. But why do we never get a reliability 
of 1.00? For several reasons. No psycho- 
metric device as presently constructed with 
the emphasis upon the stimulus element can 
ever be representative of the total behavior 
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product. The emphasis upon one aspect of 
the behavior product precludes its being 
representative. But also, the inadequacies 
of our sampling techniques make perfect 
reliability impossible to achieve. The 
major factor, however, which precludes the 
construction of a test with r = 1.00 is the 
fact that the condition element varies from 
test to test, even from moment to moment 
as in the case of split half methods of esti- 
mating reliability. And these variations in 
the condition element interacting as they 
do with all other elements are a necessary 
condition of psychological behavior. Any 
method of observing behavior which ex- 
cludes or ignores this variability will pro- 
duce observations of something, but not of 
psychological behavior products. 

Now what of validity? Is not validity 
simply another name for what we have just 
called reliability? In the “face validity” 
technique, “experts’’ evaluate the test items 
with respect to the probability that they will 
evoke a representative sample of responses. 
Here we have an imagined sample of ex- 
aminee responses produced by the experts 
and a real sample of responses produced by 
the examinees. If it were possible to trans- 
late the experts’ imagined samples into a 
mathematical language comparable with 
that produced by a test score we would be 
able to determine the degree of agreement 
between these two samples. 

When we talk about statistical validity, 
however, the similarity if not the identity of 
validity and reliability becomes more ap- 
parent. A set of test scores, in this tech- 
nique, is evaluated in terms of the “scores” 
made by the same examinees on some ex- 
ternal criterion measure. But what is this 
external criterion measure (whether it is 
another test, or a work sample, or teachers’ 
grades, or what have you) but another 
sample of the same behavior products. 
Now this is precisely the same technique as 
is used in determining test-retest or alter- 
nate form reliability and it yields no better 
results. 

All of this suggests that a crucial aspect in 
the observation of behavior products by 
means of psychometric methods is the pro- 
cedure used for selecting samples to be 
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measured. It explains to a marked degree 
why tests as now constructed and used pro- 
vide so little information having signifi- 
cance in guidance. Yet it also suggests that 
a more intense attention to problems of 
sample representativeness with respect to all 
behavior product elements might produce 
tests having reliability or validity coefficients 
(whichever you now wish to call them) of 
1.00. 

As we have suggested above, the main 
concern of psychometrists has been with the 
response element of the behavior product. 
Let us examine this for a moment. 

The Response Element in Observation. 
In constructing a psychometric device, the 
psychologist focuses his attention upon the 
stimulus element. His concern, here, is to 
design stimuli which are representative of 
the kinds of stimuli encountered in the be- 
havior system he wishes to observe. When 
he uses the test as an instrument of obser- 
vation, however, his attention is focused 
upon the response element. Yet the clarity 
of his focus needs to be questioned. 

Let us return for a moment to the hy- 
pothetical test mentioned earlier (the ad- 
dition of numbers 0 through 99 taken two 
at a time) which purports to measure arith- 
metic computation responses. In this test, 
the stimulus 57 + 29 = ? must stimulate 
some receptor. The examinee must become 
aware of the stimulation and attend. This 
attention must be translated into a percep- 
tion which gives meaning (stimulus func- 
tion) to the squiggles on the page. This 
meaning must be classified with respect to 
the examinee’s reactional biography and 
available behavior repertory. 

Now a breakdown in any one of these 
steps in the awareness process will result in 
some response other than 86 being written 
after the equals sign. The examiner is con- 
cerned with arithmetic computation be 
havior, but this behavior may never be per- 
formed simply because of the breakdown in 
the awareness aspect of the response ele- 
ment. 

The examinee may, of course, perform all 
the appropriate awareness responses and 
still come up with the wrong manipulative 
responses. He may arrive at the answer 76 
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because he forgot to “carry one.” Or he may 
perform the awareness and manipulation 
responses correctly, but he may record his 
answer as 68 instead of 86, or he might write 
the correct answer in such a way as to cause 
the examiner to read it as 88. Here we have 
a deficiency in communication responses. 

If the examinee’s father happens to be a 
bookkeeper whose preoccupation with arith- 
metic precision causes him to be a threat 
to the examinee each time he does his home- 
work, then we may expect that the exam- 
inee’s feeling responses which accompany 
each awareness, manipulation, and commu- 
nication response will be so negative and so 
violent as to obscure any arithmetic compu- 
tational skill he may have. 

It may be argued that all these responses 
make up computational behavior. If the 
correct answer is recorded, computational 
skill is present; if the wrong answer appears 
on the test, it is not. When we consider the 
purpose of behavior observation, however, 
this argument loses weight. Aside from 
satisfying some idle or even busy curiosity, 
we observe behavior by means of measure- 
ment in order to understand, predict, and 
control it. If this, then, is our purpose, we 
need to look beyond the immediate observa- 
tion. 

In the case of an examinee who records 
an “incorrect” response to the test item for 
any one of the reasons suggested above, the 
following are some of the alternative courses 
of action open. If we conclude that he is 
lacking in computational skill, he may be 
sent to a course in remedial arithmetic. He 
may need only to be taught how to “carry 
one,” but the total remedial instruction may 
be so degrading to him as to suppress any 
arithmetic skill he already has. It may be 
that he requires remedial reading instruc- 
tion to improve his awareness responses, or 
remedial writing instruction to improve his 
communication responses, or psychotherapy 
to improve his relationships with his father. 
Or perhaps this behavior sample suggests 
that the father requires psychotherapy, or 
that the examiner requires remedial reading 
or cryptographic instruction. 

This serves to suggest then that even 
when attention is focused upon the response 
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element, most present instruments do not 
provide sufficiently precise observations to 
permit subsequent meaningful action. 
There has been in recent years a commend- 
able effort to design instruments which will 
give more precise observations of responses. 
Tests like the Yale Educational Aptitude 
Tests, the Differential Aptitude Tests, and 
the like are steps in the right direction. 
Factor analysis approaches to instrument 
design may be promising if the elements fed 
into the technique are sufficiently precise. 

Some studies [/, 7, 8] seem to show that 
the manipulative response, reasoning, is not 
uniform for all types of stimuli. These 
studies seem to suggest that difference in 
reasoning responses from one type of stim- 
ulus to another (verbal and quantitative for 
example) are related to patterns of feeling 
responses. Clinical observations made by 
the present writer suggest that different 
kinds of awareness responses as measured by 
the Minnesota Clerical Test are related to 
different kinds of reasoning responses and 
feeling responses. 

Thus we see that although the psycho- 
metric instrument provides observations of 
the response element, these observations are 
not precise enough to give a detailed view 
of the specific element, nor global enough 
to give a view of the total behavior product. 
The question might well be raised as to 
whether psychometric devices do not ob- 
scure at least as much as they reveal. 

With respect to the response element in 
particular, but also with respect to all ele- 
ments in the behavior product, it is neces- 
sary to observe each aspect independently 
and in terms of its interaction with other 
aspects so that some differentiation as to 
dominant source of behavior can _ be 
achieved. We need to be able to say that 
such and such a behavior product emerges 
because reasoning, or imagining, or feeling, 
or awareness, or communication responses 
dominated or because time, or space, or 
climate conditions dominated or because 
some aspects of the stimulus dominated the 
behavior. 

One aspect of behavior which must be 
observed with great precision, if we are to 
see the full picture, is its variability. Ex- 
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perience tells us that from behavior product 
to behavior product even when many of the 
characteristics remain constant, variation 
will take place. It is this variation, accord- 
ing to Lepley [6], which distinguishes liv- 
ing organisms from inanimate objects. We 
need, therefore, to inquire into the problem 
of the laws (if any) which variability in be- 
havior follows and to observe these with 
some precision. 

This discussion of psychological measure- 
ment as it might be used to facilitate guid- 
ance suggests that the application of the 
behavior product model yields indications 
of why psychometric devices are not more 
effective than they are and provides some 
clues as to steps which might be taken to 
improve them. Let us now turn to an anal- 
ysis of counseling in much the same way 
and see what ideas we may draw from the 
behavior product model which may point to 
ways of improving counseling. 


Counseling 


The counseling situation is, itself, a series 
of behavior products. In the counseling 
situation we have a client motivated, us- 
ually by some level of anxiety, to consider 
a problem with the counselor. The prob- 
lem may appear to be a simple one such as 
determining whether it would be better to 
take a foreign language or a mathematics 
course in the senior year of high school as 
a means of facilitating admission to college, 
or it may appear to be a more complex 
problem such as attempting to establish 
more effective relations with the opposite 
sex while trying to cope with the psycho- 
social tensions evoked by an alcoholic 
father. 

All problems brought to the counselor’s 
office appear to have certain common char- 
acteristics. First, they emerge as the result 
of some obstruction to the ongoing behavior 
of the client. The client’s available reper- 
tory of responses is not adequate to clear 
away the obstruction or circumvent it. 

Secondly, this frustrating state of affairs 
leads to anxiety. Now, of course, the 
anxiety evoked by the choice between lan- 
guage and mathematics is at a relatively low 
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level while that evoked by the alcoholic 
father who frustrates an adequate hetero- 
sexual social life is more intense. Yet even 
the student who simply drops in to the 
counselor's office for a “social chat’’ may be 
driven by an underlying tension system re- 
lated to his unfulfilled need for affiliation or 
self-actualization. 

The third characteristic which most coun- 
seling problems have in common is that the 
client has made a number of attempts to 
solve his problem and hence reduce his 
anxieties with the response repertory at his 
disposal before bringing the problem to the 
counselor. These have not yielded the de- 
sired results. Therefore, the client tries 
one more approach and brings his problem 
to a person who by reason of his position 
and status can be expected to provide some 
relief from his tensions. 

A fourth common characteristic of coun- 
seling problems is the fact that the behavior 
products which are being produced at any 
given moment involve responses to stimuli 
which appeared in the past and are appear- 
ing in the present but also and, perhaps 
more important, the anxiety responses being 
evoked in present behavior products are 
reactions to future stimuli. This notion 
that stimuli in the future can evoke re- 
sponses now is probably the most thor- 
oughly ignored and yet the most important 
concept necessary to the counseling process. 

The choice response which a student must 
make between language and mathematics 
is a response to the stimulus function col- 
lege-admission-requirements ‘of the future. 
The anxiety responses evoked in psycho 
social relationships with the opposite sex 
are, in part, responses to the future behavior 
of an alcoholic father when a potential boy 
friend brings the client home after a date. 

These present responses to future stimuli 
are mediated through the mechanism of 
anticipation. We can anticipate events and 
respond to these events because our entire 
previous reactional biography (including 
those experiences which we have had only 
secondhand through reading and hearing 
about the experiences of others) provides 
us with a reservoir of behavior products 
from which we can abstract an “essence.” 
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This essence we project into the future and 
respond to it. 

These then are the common character- 
istics of counseling problems before they 
are brought to the counselor: (1) some 
obstruction of ongoing behavior; (2) anxi- 
ety evoked by the obstruction; (3) the ex- 
pectation of anxiety reduction by the inter- 
vention of the counselor; and (4) a response 
system geared not only to past and present 
stimuli but also to anticipated future stim- 
uli. These are some of the crucial aspects 
of the condition element in the behavior 
product as the client sits across the desk 
from the counselor. 

There are, of course, many others. The 
time of day, the nature of the physical 
surroundings, the urgency with which so- 
cial pressures demand a solution to the 
problem, and the like are all aspects of the 
condition element which will influence the 
nature and course of the counseling process 
as it develops. Most important is the coun- 
selor’s personality and the kind of psycho- 
social climate it provides. 

Out of these almost undifferentiated 
stimulus objects and events making up the 
condition element, there emerges one stimu- 
lus capable of evoking a response. Usually 
this is the counselor’s voice saying, “Would 
you like to tell me what brought you in here 
today?” Whereupon the client enters into 
a series of verbal responses involving aware- 
ness, manipulation (of symbols), communi- 
cation, and feeling. 

Together, the counselor and the client 
manufacture a symbolic map of the client's 
psychological terrain and examine symboli- 
cally the possible routes which might be 
profitable to explore as ways of going over 
or around the obstacle which stands in the 
way of the client’s ongoing behavior. Here 
it is important to note that the only thing 
that happens in a counseling session is the 
manipulation of symbolic reality by means 
of language involving, for the most part, 
words, but also gestures and expressions [5]. 

The extent to which this symbolic reality 
matches the objective reality of the client 
will determine the effectiveness of the coun- 
seling process. As the symbolic map pro- 
duced in counseling begins to approach the 
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objective reality of the client’s psychological 
terrain and as the mapped routes to his goals 
appear to circumvent the obstruction to his 
ongoing behavior, the client's feeling re- 
sponses become less anxious, his haze of 
tensions begins to fade, and he sees the road 
to his goals more clearly. 

This anxiety reduction serves as reinforce- 
ment to learning the routes on the symbolic 
map. There still remains, however, the 
problem of translating what goes on in a 
symbolic way in the counseling session to 
the client’s objective reality outside the 
counselor's office. We have, in the work of 
Wolfgang Kohler [#4] on isomorphism, a 
suggestion of how this may occur. Accord- 
ing to his studies, visual stimuli are capable 
of evoking specific identifiable electrical 
brain wave patterns. From these data, it is 
possible to guess that all sorts of experiences, 
including symbolic problem solving which 
takes place in counseling may set up their 
own unique brain wave patterns. Similarly, 
experiences outside the symbolic situation 
can be expected to produce wave patterns. 
Now if the symbolic pattern and the pattern 
evoked by objective reality turn out to have 
a marked similarity, this may be enough to 
continue in objective reality the activity un- 
dertaken in symbolic reality. This, of 
course, is pushing the notion of isomorphism 
pretty far, but it might serve as a useful 
prod to further clinical research. 

Another aspect of the behavior products 
produced in the counseling situation which 
has some important implications here is the 
client’s expectations from the counselor. 
Here, Harry Stack Sullivan’s [9] notion of 
the therapist as a participant observer ap- 
pears to suggest a fruitful line of investiga- 
tion. Sullivan’s views on this go somewhat 
as follows: “He (the therapist or counselor) 
should never forget that he is earning his 
living as an expert in interpersonal rela- 
tions, and that the patient has a right to 
expect he is going to learn something which 
will benefit him.” This point of view and 
the many important things which William- 
son [/1] and his adherents have had to say 
about the counselor's responsibility seem to 
make exciting good sense when viewed in 
the framework of the behavior product. 
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Conclusion 


It has been the purpose of this presenta- 
tion briefly to sketch a formulation describ- 
ing human psychological behavior which 
we have called the behavior product and to 
examine two guidance functions, measure- 
ment and counseling, as they relate to this 
behavior model. It is our firm belief that 
guidance can move forward only as the 
processes and services are tested against some 
unified theory of behavior. Unless this is 
done, we are likely to have a technology 
made up of cookbook exercises having little 
relation to each other. The development, 
refinement, and acceptance of a unified, con- 
sistent, and broad theory of behavior will 
permit the generation of hypotheses useful 
in testing our many and varied practices and 
will permit guidance to grow from a tech- 
nology to a profession. This is not a plea 
for the acceptance of the behavior product 
model. It is a plea, however, for the appli- 
cation of all the effort, thought, and creative 
imagination at our disposal to the problem 


of developing and testing some acceptable 
model. 
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COMMENTS 


7 REFRESHING and stimulating qualities 
of Dr. Weitz’s paper—and these attributes 
are strong and positive ones—have their 
worrisome side even as they beneficially 
challenge our conceptions of guidance and 
personnel services. In emphasizing guid- 
ance as a technique of facilitating be- 
havioral change in clients, this insightful 
discussion falls squarely within the tradition 
of applied learning theory. “Learning” is 
simply the term we apply to any modifica- 
tion of behavior as a function of experience. 
Since guidance is a source of behavior-modi- 
fying experiences, it entails some manipula- 
tion of the learning process. If this infor- 
mation is an obvious one, it is all the more 
striking that Dr. Weitz levies so little on 
either contemporary work in the psychology 
of learning or those direct applications of it 
to applied problems [/, 2, 4]. 

A notion worth at least a little contempla- 
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tion here is that guidance may be aided in 
its advance toward greater effectiveness in its 
contributions to youngsters and toward 
more genuine professional status if it articu- 
lates itself more closely with the basic be- 
havioral sciences on which it rests and with 
the other professions with which it shares 
common concerns. Interestingly, the extent 
to which Dr. Weitz achieves this articulation 
is very different when he discusses measure- 
ment and when he discusses counseling. 

In the latter case, he adopts a position 
very similar to that taken by stimulus-re- 
sponse learning theorists: Troubled people 
(clients) are those whose flow of behavior has 
encountered obstacles (frustration); this ex- 
perience of thwarting has given rise to anxi- 
ety, which motivates response systems, in- 
cluding verbal and symbolic ones, that are 
more oriented toward the relieving of imme 
diate personal tensions than the solving of 
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actual and more fundamental problems. 
The counselor works usefully in such a situ- 
ation by participating with the counselee to 
“manufacture a symbolic map of the client’s 
psychological terrain and (to) examine 
symbolically the possible routes which (it) 
might be profitable to explore as ways of 
going over or around the obstacle (s) . . .” 
Good enough. But there is no considera- 
tion of either the applicability of Tolman’s 
learning theory [5], out of which the con- 
cept of the psychological map is drawn, to 
the counseling process; nor is there any at- 
tention given to the large amount of provoc- 
ative work, recently summarized by Krasner 
[3], on verbal learning, which presumably 
would have at least some prima facie rela- 
tionship to a formulation of counseling that 
quite properly underscores symbolic proc- 
esses—conversation and shared thought—as 
the heart of guidance-oriented interactions. 
Conceivably, of course, these considerations 
have been fully dealt with in private and 
excluded from Dr. Weitz’s article for some 
good reason, but there are issues here which 
perhaps could be profitably made public 
and wrestled with by large numbers of us in 
guidance work for the benefit of our own 
educations. 

Certainly, the situation is very different 
when Dr. Weitz takes up psychometric 
matters. His penetrating analysis of tests 
assumes a wide familiarity with technical 
concepts, and his treatment of sampling and 
validity demonstrates precisely the kind of 
critical articulation with psychometric 
theory that is being more generally pled 
for here. Furthermore, he makes a real 
contribution to our constructive thinking 
about tests by turning on them the light of 
personality and general behavior theory. 

By emphasizing the psychometric device 
as a sample of behavior subject to precisely 
the same influences as all other behavior, 
this discussion evocatively focuses our atten- 
tion on long neglected concerns: the prob- 
lem of the congruence of items to the actual 
situations they are intended to represent (a 
sampling issue very different from that in- 
volving norm groups and samples of per- 
sons); the susceptibility of a test to distinc- 
tive (and disruptive) condition and response 
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elements in the “manufacture” of a be- 
havioral product; and the scope of the ob- 
servational opportunities a test provides in 
relation to the non-test criterion in which 
we are interested. Most of all, it poses for 
us the crucial question of the extent to 
which our mensurational devices themselves 
determine the observations (of behavior 
products) that we can make with them, often 
in a fashion that leads away from the crite- 
rion inferences that it is our business, in the 
interest of the client, to formulate in hu- 
manly useful terms. This three-way fusing 
of psychometric theory, behavior theory, and 
the humane objectives of the guidance pro- 
fession has more than a little promise in it, 
not the least of which is a reduction in our 
peculiarly worshipful stance toward tests 
and a renewed and harder examination of 
the whole observational process as a tool of 
the guidance worker sophisticated in the 
psychology of personality. 

Finally, there is a point that calls for 
comment because Dr. Weitz ignores it in the 
present context. If guidance is a way of 
bringing about changed behavior in its 
clients, at what kinds of changes should it be 
aimed? Clearly, there is a welter of po- 
tential modifications that may be effected in 
any given client. The determination of 
which potential changes are most appropri- 
ate entails two considerations. First, in 
making any such determination, we are 
exercising our judgment in the realm of 
values, a domain in which many of us are 
likely to feel a bit uncomfortable. Second, 
in making such judgments and in imple- 
menting them under the conditions of our 
professional responsibility, we are willy-nilly 
attempting to control the behavior of an- 
other person. Thus, to use Dr. Weitz’s 
phrase, when we “redirect the flow of be- 
havior products into more productive and 
satisfying channels,” we commit ourselves to 
making decisions about what channels are 
more “productive and satisfying.” Nor does 
it do to say that this form of choice is the 
client’s. Were he able to exercise it effec- 
tively, he wouldn’t be a client! The process 
of working toward new or more sharply 
clarified values as a basis for choice may be 
a shared one, but its shared character hardly 
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frees the professional member of the part- 
nership from fundamental and crucial re- 
sponsibility if he is to function as a genu- 
inely helpful “participant observer’’ in the 
life of his counselee. 

The focus on guidance work as an instru- 
ment for facilitating behavioral change is a 
useful and much needed one, and we owe 
Dr. Weitz a debt of gratitude for making it 
available to us. To take full advantage of 
this angle of regard, we need, among other 
things, a closer kind of sophisticated rela- 
tionship with relevant ideas and findings in 
the behavioral sciences and a more explicit 
and informed sharing of points of view on 
the question of values as it affects, as it must, 


our professional enterprise.—EDWARD JOSEPH 
SHOBEN, JR., Professor, Department of Psy- 
chological Foundations and _ Services, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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NEW BOOK ANALYZES COLLEGE EMPLOYMENT RECRUITING 


Effective College Recruiting, a new book to be published in April 
by the University of Michigan Bureau of Industrial Relations, discusses 
what job recruiters think of students and how the students view the re- 
cruiters. The book will present in detail the results of an analysis of 135 
brochures, findings based on interviews with 109 recruiters from 79 dif- 
ferent companies, and results of over 1,000 interviews and pencil-and- 
paper questionnaires given students immediately after job interviews in 
the University of Michigan School of Business Administration. 
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Referral Information Preferences 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors 
and ES Placement Personnel 


WILLIAM E. HERBER and RENE V. DAWIS 


T= VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AMEND- 
MENTS of 1954 (Public Law 565) provide 
for the expansion and improvement of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services for the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped. Section 
5 of the Amendments recommends that the 
state agencies for vocational rehabilitation 
make maximum use of the employment 
counseling, job placement, and other pro- 
grams of the public employment agencies 
[3]. 

It has been generally recognized (al- 
though not usually practiced) that improved 
methods of communicating referral informa- 
tion are needed in the development of more 
effective working relationships between the 
public employment agencies and the state 
vocational rehabilitation agencies. The 
State Employment Service and the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Florida, for example, have pointed out the 
necessity for a standard method of transmit- 
ting information about the rehabilitant [2]. 
Gleason [7] has remarked on the need for 
a better method of translating medical in- 
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formation into usable terms for placement 
purposes. The present paper supports the 
feasibility of improving the referral process. 

A study on the communication of referral 
information between vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselors and Employment Service 
(ES) placement personnel was undertaken 
at the Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Minnesota. This study at- 
tempted to answer two questions about re- 
ferral information relative to physically 
handicapped counselees: 

1. What kinds of information do voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors and ES 
placement personnel feel should be included 
in the referral of a handicapped person for 
successful placement? 

2. In what form do vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselors and ES placement personnel 
think referral information should be ex- 
pressed? 


Method 


A questionnaire was developed to collect 
three kinds of data: 

1. Personal-history data on the respond- 
ents completing the questionnaire. This 
section included sex, job title, length of em- 
ployment, years of education, college de- 
grees, field of specialization while in college, 
and months in counseling or placement 
work with the handicapped. In addition, 
the vocational rehabilitation counselors 
were asked how many completed cases or 
closures they had during the fiscal year 
(1956-1957) and how many counselees they 
had referred to the ES during this time. 
The ES placement personnel were also asked 
how many hours per week they spent in 
placing the handicapped. 
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2. Referral-content data relative to pref- 
erences for items from five areas of refer- 
ral information: education, information 
concerning the handicap, social history, 
test results, and work history. These five 
areas of referral content were chosen because 
of their coverage of information most likely 
to appear in a referral of a handicapped 
person. A check list of five items was writ- 
ten for each of the five areas. For example, 
the following five items were selected for the 
area on information concerning the handi- 
cap: 

a. Expected medical outcome 

b. Working conditions to be avoided 

c. Additional medical treatment needed 

d. Medical information 
Physical capacities 

These instructions were given for this sec- 
tion: 

The following is a list of items likely to be in- 
cluded in the referral of a handicapped individual 
for placement. To help us determine what in- 
formation vocational rehabilitation counselors 
send placement personnel, check in the “often” 
column if you feel that item should be included in 
two-thirds (*/;) or more of ali referrals of handi- 
capped individuals you make (receive); check in the 
“seldom” column if you feel that the item should 
be included in only a third (*/,) or less of all 
referrals; check in the “sometimes” column if you 
think that the item falls between “often” and 
“seldom.” 

3. Referral-form preferences for the five 
areas of referral information. The items 
were written in three different ways: as 
technical statements (specific, but not inter- 
preted); as interpreted statements (specific 
and interpreted); and as general statements. 
Following is an example of three forms of 
expression for one item: 

a. technical statement: Wishes to work 
as a salesman, D.O.T. 1-55.10 (specific 
but not interpreted). 

b. interpreted statement: Wishes to 
work selling notions and other inex- 
pensive merchandise on a_ house-to- 
house basis (specific and interpreted). 

c. general statement: Wishes to work as 
a salesman. 

These were the instructions for the refer- 


ral-form section: 
Listed below are 30 items of information which 


% 
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may be included in a referral of a handicapped in- 
dividual to the State Employment Service for place- 
ment. Each item is expressed in three different 
ways. Each of the three statements is correct. 
Choose the one which you feel would be most useful 
in the successful placement of the handicapped. 


As a pretest, the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to a group of I] Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital Vocational Coun- 
selors and re-administered two weeks later 
to the same group. The proportion of re- 
sponses which were identical for both test 
and retest was 73 per cent for the referral 
content section, 82 per cent for the referral 
form section, and 78 per cent for the two 
sections combined. These results indicated 
that the questionnaire could be used with- 
out major revisions. The content and in- 
structions of the questionnaire were dis- 
cussed with this pretest group and with ES 
research personnel. Several changes were 
made to clarify the instructions and the 
wording of some items. The area of voca- 
tional plan was also added. (It had been 
assumed previously that the vocational plan 
of the referred individual would always be 
considered important and, therefore, need 
not be included in the questionnaire. Both 
VA counselors and ES research personnel 
felt strongly this assumption could not be 
made and that vocational plan should be 
included.) 

The questionnaire was sent to all ES 
personnel involved in the placement of 
handicapped job applicants in the State of 
Minnesota and to State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation counselors and coun- 
sclors in other public and private agencies 
concerned with the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped. This latter group 
included counselors from such agencies as 
the State Services for the Blind, the Veterans 
Administration, and the Jewish Vocational 
Office. Respondents were not asked to sign 
their names. After two follow-up letters, 
completed questionnaires were received 
from 72 vocational rehabilitation counselors 
and 122 ES placement personnel (a re 
sponse of 95 per cent for each group). 


Results 
I. Characteristics of the samples. There 
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ped in. were no significant differences between vo- shows the high agreement found on each 
* place- cational rehabilitation counselors and place- area of referral information. 

ifferent ment personnel in terms of age, sex, and There was also a high degree of agree- 
pans number of years of schooling completed. ment between the two groups in terms of 
— Significantly more counselors held B.A. and _ the rank order of preference for individual 
| M.A. degrees and had majored in psy- items. The Spearman rho correlation coef- 
as ad- chology while in college. The counselors ficient between the rankings of the two 
s Ad- had been employed for a median of 34 groups was 0.96 (see Taste 2). Three- 
Coun- months working with handicapped. The fourths of both groups chose 10 items to in- 
later placement personnel had worked a median clude “often” in all referrals made. These 
of re- of 120 months, with a median of three items were: (a) physical capacities; (b) 
h test hours each week spent in the placement of working conditions to be avoided; (c) work 
ferral the handicapped. history for past five years; (d) kind of edu- 
ferral II. Referral content. Vocational reha- cational specialization; (e) total number of 
> two bilitation counselors and ES placement per- years of education; (f) vocational plan; (g) 
cated sonnel generally agreed on the areas of in- aptitude test results; (h) experience with 
with- formation that should be included most tools and equipment; (i) degrees or certifi- 
d in- frequently in a referral form. These areas cates obtained; and (j) expected medical 
» dis- in order of preference were: vocational outcome. 

h ES plan, information concerning the handi- There were statistically significant differ- 


were cap, work history, education, test results, ences in preferences between the two 














| the and social history. The largest difference groups for only six items. These were: (a) 
voca- between groups was on the area of handi- work history for past five years; (b) descrip- 
been cap information, with 80 per cent of the tion of duties for last job held; (c) addi- 
plan placement personnel, compared with 74 per tional medical treatment needed; (d) type 
ys be cent of the counselors, feeling it should be and amount of current welfare aid; (e) 
need included “often” in a referral. Taste 1 _ police record; and (f) personality test re- 
Both 
mnel 
tt be TABLE 1 
d be Referral Information Preferences of Rehabilitation Counselors (N = 72) and Placement Personnel 
(N = 122), by Area 
| gS — ———-—- ——-——--~ ----- a 
t of - Preference of Group———~ 
re of Area of Information Group Often Sometimes Seldom Chi-Square 
‘oca- Per cent# 
UIT Education C 64 23 13 1.75 
1cies P 65 25 11 
lita- Work history Cc 65 23 11 3.99 
oup P 7 20 9 
S$ as Handicap information Cc 74 17 8 10.00* 
ne “a: P 80 16 4 : 
ynal Social history Cc 20 42 38 3.74 
sign P 26 37 37 
Test results Cc 62 26 12 5.73 
ters, P 63 30 7 
ved Vocational plan Cc 86 14 0 0.03 
lors P 85 15 0 
re- 
«C = Counselors; P = Placement Personnel. 
’ Often = feels item should be included in two-thirds or more of all referrals. 
* Seldom = feels item should be included in one-third or less of all referrals. 
4 Rounded to nearest whole number; totals do not always equal 100 per cent. 
rere * Significant at the 0.01 level. 
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sults. With the exception of “type and 
amount of current welfare aid,” significantly 
more placement personnel than counselors 
preferred the inclusion of these items 
“often.” 

III. Referral form. Taste 3 shows the 
substantial agreement between the two 
groups on the form to be used for expressing 
referral information. In general, both 
groups had a marked preference for the 
interpreted type of statement in all areas 
of referral information. This preference 
was highest for the handicap information 
area, with 89 per cent of each group pre- 
ferring interpreted statements in this area. 
Preference for interpreted statements was 
the lowest for the social history area. Only 
60 per cent of the counselors and 68 per cent 
of the placement personnel preferred in- 
terpreted statements in this area. 


Among those who did not prefer the in- 
terpreted form of statements, significantly 
more placement personnel than counselors 
preferred general statements. ‘This tend- 
ency was apparent in the four areas in 
which there were statistically significant dif- 
ferences between groups: social history, 
handicap information, test results, and vo- 
cational plan. For example, on handicap 
information only 11 per cent of each group 
preferred a form of statement other than 
interpreted, but 9 per cent of the placement 
personnel, compared with only 4 per cent 
of the counselors, preferred general state- 
ments. 

IV. Other comparisons. “High” and 
“low” sub-groups were isolated in both the 
counselor and placement personnel groups 
in terms of education, experience, and col- 
lege major. Differences between sub-groups 


TABLE 2 


Referral Information Preferences of Rehabilitation Counselors and Placement Personnel, by Item 








Rank Order of Preference———~ 
Placement Total 


Counselors Personnel Group 





Item of Information (N = 72) (N = 722) (N = 794) 
Physical capacities 1 1 1 
Working conditions to be avoided 2 3 2 
Work history for past five years 6 2 3 
Kind of educational specialization 4 4 4 
Total number of years of education 3 5 5 
Vocational plan 5 6 6 
Aptitude-test results 7 7 7 
Experience with tools and equipment 9 8 8 
Degrees or certificates obtained 8 9 9 
Expected medical outcome 10 10 10 
Interest-test results 11 12 11 
Intelligence-test results 12 14 12 
Medical information 14 13 13 
Description of duties of last job held 16 11 14 
Trade-test results 13 15.5 15 
Additional medical treatment needed 18 15.5 16 
Employer evaluation of quality and quantity of work 15 17 17 
Unemployment history 17 18 18 
Scholastic record in school 19 20 19 
Marital and family information 20 21 20 
Police record 24 19 21 
Drinking history 21 22 22 
Personality-test results 22 23 2 
Reason for leaving school 23 24 24 
Type and amount of current welfare aid 25 26 2 
26 25 26 


History with welfare agencies 
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were so few and so widely scattered that 
interpretation of the results was difficult. 
For practical purposes, differences in educa- 
tion and experience appeared to have had 
little influence on the responses to this 
questionnaire. 


Summary and Conclusions 

This study investigated the preferences of 
vocational rehabilitation counselors and ES 
placement personnel concerning the content 
and the form of referral information in an 
inter-agency referral of a physically handi- 
capped individual. The results of this 
study indicate: 

1. There was a high degree of agreement 
among counselors and placement personnel 


concerning the types of information which 
should be included in the referral of a 
handicapped individual for placement. In- 
formation about vocational plan, handicap, 
education, work experience, and test re- 
sults were generally considered important 
by the groups. Information on social his- 
tory was considered to be less important. 

2. Both counselors and placement person- 
nel preferred that referral information be 
expressed as interpreted statements rather 
than technical or general statements. It 
would be interesting and possibly of real 
importance to have comparable data from 
counselors and placement personnel in 
other states. There are reasons for believ- 
ing that the agreements would prevail but 


TABLE 3 


Preferences of Rehabilitation Counselors and Placement Personnel for Form of Expressing Referral 


Information, by Area 








—Group————~ 





Rehabilitation Placement 
Counselors Personnel 
Area of Information (N = 72) (N = 722) Chi-Square 
Per cent? 
Education: 
a. technical 20 16 4.96 
b. interpreted 72 73 
c. general 8 11 
Work history: 
a. technical 21 17 2.89 
b. interpreted 73 76 
c. general 7 8 
Handicap information: 
a. technical 7 2 23.69T 
b. interpreted 89 89 
c. general 4 9 
Social history: 
a. technical 26 14 20. 68T 
b. interpreted 60 68 
c. general 14 18 
Test results: 
a. technical 9 6 6.31° 
b. interpreted 69 66 
c. general 22 28 
Vocational plan: 
a. technical 12 7 7.68* 
b. interpreted 82 85 
6 8 


c. general 





* Rounded to nearest whole number; totals do not always equal 100 per cent. 


* Significant at the 0.05 level. 
t Significant at the 0.01 level. 
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the percentages might be drastically differ- 
ent, especially in states where counseling 
and placement work have not developed to 
a high degree of professionalization. 

3. It is probable that many referral prob- 
lems result not from different values being 
attached to certain kinds of information but 
from the failure to communicate the infor- 
mation which both groups consider im- 
portant to successful placement of the 
physically handicapped. A _ standardized 
form for communicating referral informa- 
tion should aid in making the referral proc- 
ess more effective. 

4. A further implication of the present 
study is that formal and inservice training 
in both counseling and placement inter- 


2. Hay, J. E. 


viewing should include information about 
the agreement between counselors and 
placement personnel on the kinds of refer- 
ral information considered important. 
Training should also be included on ways of 
expressing referral data in the preferred in- 
terpreted form. 
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A Comparative Study of the Mailed Questionnaire 


and the Interview in Follow-up Studies 


ROBERT M. JACKSON and J. W. M. ROTHNEY 


S EVALUATION of guidance requires 
some form of follow-up study to ap- 
praise the behavior, performances, and opin- 
ions of those who have been counseled. 
The investigator who attempts a follow-up 
study will have to get information directly 
from his subjects, and when he sets out to 
do so he is faced with a choice of using 
either questionnaires or interviews. The 
study described below was designed to de- 
termine the differential value of these 
two follow-up procedures in eliciting re- 
sponses from high school graduates. 

The merits, weaknesses, and biases of 
both the mailed questionnaire and the in- 
terview have been discussed frequently but 
there has been little research designed to 
assess the comparative contributions of the 
two procedures for follow-up purposes. 
Hyman [4], Hancock [3], and Franzen and 
Lazarsfeld [7] have suggested that differ- 
ences in results can be expected in terms of 
such variables as depth of response, com- 
pleteness of return, nature and quality of 
answers, and the expense involved. Parker, 
Wright, and Clark [5] pointed directly at 
this problem when they asked, “Can we 
afford the time and expense to train inter- 
viewers when questionnaires or similar tech- 
niques can only be slightly less reliable?’ 
They went on to say that experiments may 
be designed to make a crucial test of each 
and that such experimentation may save 
much valuable time and effort as well as 
relieving some of the anxious feelings en- 
countered by those who use techniques gen- 
erally considered less than reliable. 
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Method 


The data used in this study were ob- 
tained in the Wisconsin Counseling Study 
[6]. It was begun in 1948 in four selected 
Wisconsin high schools. The 890 students 
of the original sample had been divided 
randomly into experimental and control 
groups while they were in the 10th grade. 
The experimental group received intensive 
counseling from members of the University 
of Wisconsin staff during their three years 
in high school while the control group re- 
ceived only those guidance services nor- 
mally offered in their respective schools. 

All of the 685 subjects who remained to 
graduate responded to a four-page mailed 
questionnaire five years after high school 
graduation. The form of the questionnaire 
was described by Rothney [6]. In order to 
obtain a representative sample of 50 cases 
from this group for follow-up interviews, 
every 14th case was drawn from alphabetical 
lists of the control and experimental sub- 
jects. Within three months after the mailed 
questionnaire had been returned, these 50 
individuals were sent a personal letter ask- 
ing them if they would consent to be inter- 
viewed in their homes by the major author. 

The investigator went to the homes of 
the 50 subjects who cooperated and tape 
recorded the follow-up interviews. The 
questions used in the interview were mem- 
orized by the interviewer and he used the 
same wording and ordering of the questions 
as they had appeared on the mailed form 
of the questionnaire. The subjects were 
given time and encouragement to extend 
their answers to the questions during the 
interview. 

Each interview tape was transcribed to 
facilitate the handling of the data and the 
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following procedures were used in their 
analysis. 

1. In order to make comparisons of re- 
sponses to the mailed questionnaire and the 
interview in terms of completeness of re- 
sponse, all questions which were not an- 
swered and all irrelevant responses to both 
the mailed questionnaire and interview pro- 
cedures were tabulated. 

2. Numerical values to the responses for 
$31 of the factual and evaluative items 
within the questionnaire schedule were de- 
vised and applied so that comparisons of re- 
sponses for the two methods were possible. 

3. Two experienced counselors and the 
author read and evaluated the responses on 
the questionnaires and interview reports 
independently. Each reader noted the an- 
swers that he thought had given evidence of 
problems or adjustments of the individual. 
The results of these readings were tabulated 
and compared in terms of frequency, 
uniqueness, and type of problems and ad- 
justments elicited by each method. 

4. The cost of materials, postage, and 
travel were computed for the questionnaire 
and interview methods. An estimate was 
also made of the time that was required to 
get responses by each method. 


Results 


Completeness of response as elicited by 
the two procedures is particularly important 
to the researcher because of the biases which 
may be introduced by incomplete returns 
[6]. The results reported in TABLE | sug- 
gest that the hypothesis that there are no 
significant differences in the completeness 
of response as elicited by each method 


TABLE 1 


Significance of the Differences in Proportions of 
Response to the Same Items Used on the Mailed 
Questionnaire and the Interview 





Level of 


Significance ~— 
5% ns. Total 


Proportion of ~ 
Responses to Items 1% 





Favoring mailed questionnaire 0 0 0 0 
Favoring interview 1] , 8 8 
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should be rejected. Differences in propor- 
tions of response to the 39 items used on 
both the questionnaire and interview were 
significant. All of them favored the inter- 
view, and 20 were significant at the five per 
cent level or better. The per cent of com- 
pletion dropped as low as 42 per cent for 
one item on the mailed questionnaire while 
a per cent of 86 was the lowest recorded to 
any interview question. Out of a potential 
of 1,746 items (obtained by summing all the 
items to which the 50 subjects could re- 
spond) the mailed questionnaire produced 
83.3 per cent response and the interview 
produced a total of 98.1 per cent comple- 
tion. The difference between the two 
methods (14.8 per cent) is significant at the 
one per cent level [2]. 

Clinical evaluation of the responses to 
the mailed questionnaire was done by two 
readers working independently. They 
agreed that 127 responses gave evidence of 
adjustments made by the 50 subjects in the 
five years after high school graduation and 
that 141 responses indicated that the sub- 
jects had serious problems. Similar study 


TABLE 2 


Mean Number of Adjustments and Problems 
Elicited by the Mailed Questionnaire and the 
Interview Follow-up Methods 





Mailed Differ- — Level 





Ques- ence of 

tion- Inter- in Signifi- 

naire view Means cance 
Adjustments 2.54 4.74 2.20 0.01 
Problems 2.82 8.82 6.00 0.01 





of the interviews by the two readers indi- 
cated that they had elicited evidence of 237 
adjustments and 441 problems. The dif- 
ference in the means for both categories was 
significant at the | per cent level. Of the 
141 problems elicited by the mailed ques- 
tionnaire 41.1 per cent were not mentioned 
during the interviews while 81.1 per cent 
of the 440 problems elicited by the inter- 
view had not been mentioned in the ques- 
tionnaire. Apparently the interview 
elicited many responses that were not drawn 
out by the questionnaire method. 
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Exclusive of time, the total costs for the 
mailed questionnaire are comparable to 
those for contacting subjects with a request 
for an interview. Travel and recording ex- 
penses for personal interviews added to this 
total meant that for every dollar spent for 
the mailed questionnaire study, approxi- 
mately $60 was spent on the interview pro- 
cedure. 


Conclusions 


Study of the differences in response to 
mailed questionnaires and interviews re- 
vealed that: 

1. The interviews elicited significantly 
more complete answers than the mailed 
questionnaires. 

2. The interviews elicited a significantly 
greater number of responses that readers in- 
terpreted as evidence of adjustments and 
problems of the subjects in the five years 
after high school graduation. 

3. Each follow-up procedure elicited evi- 
dence of problems faced by the subjects 
which did not appear on the other. 

4. Two out of every three subjects re- 
sponded consistently to items in the ques- 
tionnaires and interviews. The proportion 
giving similar responses to the same item 
in the mailed questionnaire and the inter- 
view ranged from a high of 92 to a low of 
27 per cent. 

5. The subjects responded to questions 
that called for factual answers more often 
than to those which required evaluations. 

6. The subjects responded more consist- 
ently to items that asked for factual data or 
yes‘no check answers than to open-ended 
questions. 


7. The length of the mailed question 
naire influenced the number of completed 
items. A significantly smaller percentage of 
responses was found for each succeeding 
page of the mailed form. 


Summary 


It seems clear that a differential did ap- 
pear in the responses to the mailed question- 
naires and interviews. Advantages of the 
interview in drawing forth more complete 
and extensive responses from the individ- 
uals were sharply defined in the results 
noted above. The economic advantages of 
the mailed questionnaire in saving cost and 
time were also sharply delineated. It ap- 
pears, however, that the differences in the 
cost and time involved in securing data 
from representative secondary school grad- 
uates by the interview rather than the 
mailed questionnaire procedure is justified 
by the greater insight into the responders 
and the more complete responses which the 
interviews produce. 
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AFTERCARE PROGRAMS THEME OF PHYSICAL THERAPISTS’ MEETING 


The American Physical Therapy Association will hold its 38th annual 
conference at the Palmer House in Chicago, Illinois, July 2-7, 1961. The 
theme of the scientific program will be “Aftercare Programs,” dealing 
specifically with the pediatric patient, the ambulatory adult, and the 


geriatric patient. 
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The Use of 


The California Psychological Inventory 


with Gifted Pupils 


LEON M. LESSINGER and RUTH A. MARTINSON 


Is 1957 THE California Study of Programs 
for Gifted Pupils was authorized by the 
Legislature. The study was established 
under the auspices of the State Department 
of Education to study various approaches 
to the education of gifted pupils and to 
develop recommendations for legislative 
consideration. 

A staff of six consultants conducted the 
study of 17 different program approaches 
within three county areas during the 1958- 
1959 school year. The total number of 
pupils involved in the study was 929, in 
grades ranging from first to twelfth. Of 
these, 436 were in the junior and senior high 
school grades. 

The pupil population in the study was 
representative of the school population of 
the entire state. The total study included 
32 school districts ranging in size from a 
total of 19 pupils to more than 450,000. 
The pupils came from farming areas as well 
as from urban business and industrial areas. 
Both the gifted and random populations 
were drawn from a cross section of rural 
and urban communities. Part of the 
eighth-grade random group, for example, 
contained randomly selected pupils taken 
from the eighth-grade population of an en- 
tire small community, while the others 
represented urban classroom groups. 


Leon M. LESSINGER is Research Consultant and 
Rutu A. MARTINSON is Research Project Coordinator, 
California Study of Programs for Gifted Pupils, 
California State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. 

The complete study, California Study on Programs 
for Gifted Pupils, is available from the California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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In order to assess the effects of programs, 
a variety of measures was employed. Stand- 
ardized achievement batteries, personality 
tests, rating scales, and questionnaires were 
used to evaluate the academic growth of 
pupils as well as changes in personal-social- 
attitudinal areas. One of the tests used 
with eighth graders and high school pupils 
was the California Psychological Inventory. 
The inventory was used for two purposes: 
(1) to give an initial measure of the per- 
sonal and social maturity of gifted pupils 
within the junior and senior high school 
group and thus provide a basis for compar- 
ison with various other population groups; 
and (2) to furnish comparative data on the 
adjustment of gifted pupils in relation to 
controls at the termination of a year in 
special programs. The purpose of the 
present article is to present data on the per- 
formance of groups of gifted pupils in order 
to augment data already presented in the 
CPI Manual. 

The CPI is designed primarily for use 
with high school and adult populations [/]. 
It was used with eighth graders in the Cal- 
ifornia study, however, on the assumption 
that pupils with high general intellectual 
ability as measured by an individual intel- 
ligence test also have high general personal 
and social maturity several years in advance 
of their chronological age. Therefore, a 
personality test designed for an older group 
seemed reasonable for the eighth grade 
gifted. 


Results 


It was immediately evident, when the 
Inventory results were analyzed, that the 
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pupils identified through the use of an in- 
dividual intelligence test displayed a level 
of personal and social maturity which was 
in keeping with their measured intelligence 
and achievement test performance. Eighth 
grade gifted boys, who actually were com- 
pleting their seventh year, attained mean 
scores closely comparable to those of the 
composite high school and adult male norm 
populations on the 18 scales. The gifted 
eighth graders had an adjustment pattern 
which showed significantly favorable dif- 
ferences over random eighth graders on 
every scale. On the basis of general ma- 
turity, the gifted boys and their random 
chronological age-mates did not constitute 
a peer group. The maturity of the gifted 
eighth graders was much more closely re- 
lated to that of the gifted high school boys 
and to the general adult population than 
to the general maturity of their age mates. 
Further evidence of the high maturity 
level of gifted eighth grade boys was found 
by comparing them with norms for business 
executives [J]. While the total maturity 
pattern of business executives was higher, 
the gifted eighth graders were higher on the 


Socialization, Responsibility, Flexibility, 
and Communality scales. 

Eighth grade gifted girls showed the same 
marked dissimilarity to random eighth 
graders as boys did. On 16 out of the 18 
scales, highly significant differences in favor 
of the gifted were found. The only scale 
with no significant difference between the 
groups was Femininity. 

On 11 out of 18 scales, differences be- 
tween the eighth grade gifted girls and the 
high school gifted were non-significant. 
The four scales which yielded highly sig- 
nificant differences in favor of the high 
school gifted girls were Capacity for Status, 
Social Presence, Self-Acceptance, and 
Achievement via Independence. The Dom- 
inance and Intellectual Efficiency scales also 
favored the high school gifted significantly, 
while a significant difference was found in 
favor of the eighth graders on Sociability. 

The high school gifted boys differed 
greatly from the average high school popu- 
lation [J]. On 14 out of 18 scales, there 
were highly significant differences in favor 
of the gifted, and one added scale showed a 
significant difference. 








TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviation for the 18 Scales of the California Psychological Inventory for 
Gifted Boys 

Eighth Random Eighth Gifted High School Gifted 
Scale Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Do 19.5 4.9 27.0 5.5 28.8 6.3 
Cs 11.3 » 17.6 ~ Fu 20.7 3.4 
Sy 20.7 4.2 24.4 5.0 26.2 4.7 
Sp 30.6 6.2 32.9 5.7 35.6 6.7 
Sa 17.6 3.8 19.6 3.5 22.6 3.8 
Wb 27.2 6.1 35.6 4.8 35.8 4.2 
Re 21.5 5.8 31.7 4.3 31.1 a2 
So 29.9 5.3 40.8 4.9 38.1 6.4 
Sc 18.0 7.2 28.2 8.8 25.8 8.3 
To 12.1 4.8 22.4 4.4 23.1 4.5 
Gi 10.3 4.7 16.9 6.8 15.8 6.3 
Cm 23.6 3.2 26.4 1.8 25.4 2.1 
Ac 16.4 4.4 26.3 4.2 27.2 4.6 
Ai 10.9 3.5 18.0 9.9 20.8 3.5 
Ie 26.0 5.3 38.7 4.4 40.5 4.3 
Py 7.9 2.7 11.2 2.7 12.0 2.6 
Fx 7.7 2.7 9.4 3.4 11.0 4.0 
Fe 15.1 3.4 17.4 3.3 16.1 3.4 
N 82 94 157 
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When high school gifted boys were com- 
pared with college norms, highly significant 
differences appeared on only six of the 18 
scales. On five of these (Social Presence, 
Well-being, Self-control, Good Impression, 
and Achievement via Conformance) the 
college group was significantly higher, while 
the high school group rated significantly 
higher on Socialization. 

The high school gifted girls had highly 
significant scores beyond those cf the norm 
group on 13 out of 18 scales and were sig- 
nificantly higher on one more. The 
only scales which did not differentiate the 
two groups significantly were Self-control, 
Good Impression, Communality, and Fem- 
ininity. The most closely similar groups 
found in all of the comparisons of the gifted 
with various populations were the high 
school gifted girls and the college norm 
group. The two groups were highly sim- 
ilar on 11 out of 18 scales. The college 
group had significantly higher ratings on 
Social Presence, Well-being, Self-control, 
and Good Impression, while the high school 
gifted were significantly higher on Self-ac- 
ceptance, Communality, and Femininity. 


Discussion and Summary 


When gifted students are compared with 
norm groups and with other gifted students 
at the junior and senior high school levels, 
interesting speculations arise. These specu- 
lations center upon the question of what 
constitutes a peer group. We have been 
accustomed to determining peer groups on 
the basis of chronological age. Yet, on the 
basis of the evidence from the California 
Psychological Inventory, the chronological 
age basis is questionable as the sole crite- 
rion. Gifted eighth graders are not like 
random eighth graders; high school gifted 
students are not like their norm population 
age mates. Rather, gifted students in the 
secondary school seem to attain psycho- 
logical maturity early and tend to resemble 
one another closely regardless of a wide age 
range. If one sought a peer group for the 
gifted student, intelligence level would be 
of concern along with chronological age. 

Because of the evident wide discrepancies 
between gifted students and their contem- 
poraries, chronological age norms are not 
completely useful for the assessment of the 
psychological maturity of the gifted. The 


TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviation for the 18 Scales of the California Psychological Inventory for 
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norms presented in the tables within the 
present article, based on a gifted popula- 
tion, seem to be more appropriate in the 
evaluation of a gifted group than do norms 
for a random population. 

Questions inevitably arise regarding 
factors which contribute to differences in 
psychological maturity between random 
and intellectually gifted populations. How 
much does the superior ability of the gifted 
to understand concepts influence their gen- 
eral psychological maturity? What part 
does reading ability play? How much does 
the presence of the less perceptive or less 
endowed pupil in the random population 
affect the random norm? 

These questions are difficult, if not im- 
possible, to answer. While the eighth grade 


random population reported in the pres- 
ent article did contain a representative 
range of abilities, no mentally retarded 
pupils were included. The gifted popula- 
tion also contained a wide range of abilities. 
The important point is that great differ- 
ences in psychological maturity were found 
between groups of random and gifted pupils 
and that these differences point toward the 
need for serious consideration of the ma- 
turational level of the individual gifted 
pupil in psychological as well as intellectual 
areas when planning his school experiences. 


Reference 
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NEW FILM ON TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Knowledge and Skills, a new film, reports on students in trade and in- 
dustrial programs in the public schools. Narrated by Alex Dreier, well- 
known newscaster, the film was produced for the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 


tion in cooperation with the American Vocational Association. 


Prints 


of the 20-minute 16mm sound motion picture may be borrowed free from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Interpreting the College Student 
to Prospective Employers, Government Agencies, 


and Graduate Schools 


DIRCK W. BROWN 


a WEEK colleges and universities are 
called upon to answer written and ver- 
bal inquiries seeking information about 
their students. These inquiries are di- 
rected to student personnel administrators 
and other staff; and they may come from 
numerous offices and agencies outside the 
collegiate community, such as the F.B.L, 
business firms, educational foundations, or 
simply from other colleges and universities. 
Typical of the inquiries received is the fol- 
lowing addressed to a dean of students 
from the personnel officer of a business 
firm: 
We shall appreciate it if you give us your opin- 
ion of » particularly as to his 
moral character, ability, willingness to work and 
honesty ... we will treat your reply confidentially. 





Survey of Current Practices 


A study of existing practices for dealing 
with inquiries in selected colleges and uni- 
versities was undertaken in the spring of 
1958 to provide data for the identification 
of issues and problems regarding these 
practices. The need to identify actual prac- 
tices was considered important in relation 
to such questions as: What rationale is 
employed by collegiate administrators in 
dealing with inquiries? How can the col- 
lege resolve its complex obligation to the 
agency requesting information, to the stu- 
dent, and to the institutional community? 
Upon what basis does the administrative 
officer determine which aspects of the stu- 
dent’s record are “public information” and 
which are “private information?” Are prac- 
tices for dealing with inquiries affected by 
the fact that some students are well known 
to the staff and other students are not 


Dirck W. Brown is Counselor to Men, Office of 
Student Affairs, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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known, with little, if any, available infor- 
mation? 

Interviews to identify practices and to 
determine the content of typical inquiries 
were held with student personnel adminis- 
trators and other staff at 11 institutions. 
Also, interviews were conducted with busi- 
ness, industrial, and governmental officers 
as to the type and use of the student in- 
formation they request. The results of 
these interviews provided the basis for a 
questionnaire addressed to deans of stu- 
dents, deans of men, deans of women, 
and other staff in 200 collegiate institutions 
throughout the country. 


Seven Briefs Presented 

The questionnaire consisted of seven 
situational cases which approximated the 
actual task involved in dealing with typical 
inquiries. Each case contained selected in- 
formation about a fictitious student, fol- 
lowed by an inquiry pertaining to that stu- 
dent. The cases included an inquiry from a 
business firm seeking information about a 
student who had been hostile to participat- 
ing in extracurricular activities; an inquiry 
from a prospective employer asking about 
the character of a student who had allegedly 
created disturbances in his residence hall; 
a personal inquiry from an F.B.I. agent 
regarding a student who had participated in 
a student group organized to discuss Marx- 
ist ideology; an employment inquiry about 
an engineering student with emotional 
difficulties; an inquiry from another college 
requesting specific information about “acts 
of dishonesty” with respect to a student 
who had previously been disciplined for 
cheating; and an inquiry from a govern- 
ment intelligence agency regarding the past 
activity of a woman who had graduated 
eight years prior to the inquiry. 
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The respondent was asked to deal with 
each case as he would in his own profes- 
sional situation and to indicate whether 
his answers were based on his own judg- 
ments or on policies in effect in his office 
or institution. One hundred usable ques- 
tionnaires were returned or 50 per cent of 
those sent. 

To illustrate the questionnaire cases, the 
Case of Ted and June is reported in detail: 

Ted and June have been “going steady” ever 
since they entered your institution three years ago, 


when they were both 18 years of age. You know 
Ted from his membership on the inter-fraternity 
council and, while you have seen Ted and June 
together at college social functions, you have not 
come to know June. Both Ted and June, 
scholastically, rank in the upper quarter of their 
class. 

Much to your surprise, the Dean of Women comes 
to you several days before the end of their junior 
year to tell you that June and Ted have “broken 
up.” She then tells you that June is withdrawing 
from college after her final exams, and June has 


TABLE 1 
The Approach of 100 Deans to an Inquiry From Another Institution Concerning a Transfer Student* 





Response Categories 


Number Replying 





1. Describes or reports the information in the case concerning June’s accusation that Ted 


is the father of her unborn child: 
a. “‘I would report the incident . . 
b. ‘*Yes, he was involved in one situation” 


. Tell the truth ... 


give the full facts.’ . . . . 40 
13 


c. “Yes, he was involved in an incident, but he left our institution station I oni talk 


with him.”’ Pb e. + «ete Soule a ocala hee ee we 8 8 
d. “*Yes, he was vabendl in a situation ... tell of the incident, but stress that this is 
hearsay information ... Yes, but this was not proven” . . . ‘a . 4 5 
e. ‘*Yes, he was involved, ‘but I’d recommend him for admission to your institution” 1 
67 
2. Does not describe or report the information in the case concerning June’s accusation : 
a. “‘I would tell nothing ... I would refuse to answer this question.” 12 
b. “I have no first hand knowledge with respect to Ted’s sexual life.” 4 
c. “*I would do nothing until I talked with Ted.” iG a 3 
d. ‘‘Just cite Ted’s academic record and ignore the question regarding sex.’ 1 
20 
3. Implies Ted’s involvement in “‘sexual irregularities,’’ but does not report the informa- 
tion in the case: 
a. “I would suggest you (the other institution) talk with Ted concerning his record.” 3 
b. “I question Ted’s sense of responsibility.’ 1 
4 
4. Replies in terms of other considerations: 
a. “I would release information only with Ted’s consent.” 2 
b. ‘‘Refer the inquiry to the dean of women.” 1 
c. “I’d suggest the other college discipline Ted.” . 1 
d. “If it isn’t private information, I would not recommend Ted to ‘the other institu- 
tion.” 1 
5 
Total 96 
No Answers 4 
100 





* The specific question in the inquiry was: 
sexual irregularities?” 
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“To your knowledge, has the applicant been involved in 
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confided that Ted is the father of the baby she 
is expecting in six months. The Dean of Women 
further tells you that Ted is transferring to another 
college to complete his degree and that, while he 
admits responsibility for the situation, he “refuses 
to have anything more to do with June.” You 
ask the Dean to make a note of this in her con- 
fidential files and you do the same. You send 
a message to Ted asking him to see you, but learn 
that he has finished his exams and left the cam- 
pus. 

Four weeks after the close of the examination 
period you receive a written inquiry from the 
college to which Ted is transferring for his senior 
year. The inquiry states: “The above named stu- 
dent, who has attended your institution, is apply- 
ing to us for transfer. We would appreciate 
your appraisal of the items which follow. The 
information furnished will be held in strict con- 
fidence, and adverse criticism will not necessarily 
prejudice the admission of the applicant.” 

One of the questions asked is: “To your 
knowledge, has the applicant been involved in 
sexual irregularities?” 

The respondent was asked to answer the 
following questions about the case: 

1. What would you say about Ted in 
answering this question? (TABLE 1) 

2. If you were acquainted with the Dean 
at the other college, would this influence 
your approach to the inquiry? If so, how 
would it influence it? (TABLE 2) 

3. If you received a general inquiry from 
this college asking, “We would appreciate 


any comments you can make in the nature 
of a general appraisal of the applicant's 
leadership, emotional adjustment and char- 
acter,” what would you say in reply? 
(TABLE 3) 

Tastes 1, 2, and 3 report the responses 
to the Case of Ted and June. The differ- 
ences in replies shown in TABLE | suggest 
varying interpretations of the extent to 
which the other institution should be given 
the full details. It should be noted that five 
deans would report some _ irregularity 
(TABLE 1, category 1,d), yet also indicate 
that proof is not available. A more clear- 
cut approach is suggested by the replies of 
20 other deans (TABLE I, category 2). They 
suggest, by their approach, that the rules of 
evidence are important in this situation. 
The same approximate pattern of response 
is found by comparing TaBLe | and TABLE 
3. 

The replies to this case suggest that many 
deans regard the case material as appropri- 
ate information to report to another insti- 
tution. On the other hand, some deans ap- 
proach both the general and specific in- 
quiry by declining to answer them; the 
information in the case is apparently either 
not pertinent to the inquiries or not ade- 
quate enough. Other deans, in stressing 
selected aspects of Ted’s record—academic 


TABLE 2 


The Replies of 100 Deans Concerning Whether or Not Acquaintance with the Dean at Another 
Institution Would Influence Their Approach to an Inquiry Concerning a Transfer Student 





Response Categories 








Number Replying 





1. ‘*No, it would not influence my approach to the inquiry” . a ey he 61 
2. “Yes, it would influence my approach to the inquiry”’ . ee ae 34 
Total 95 
No answers 5 
100 
“If you answered ‘yes’ above, how would it influence your approach?” 
The following responses were given by the 34 deans who answered, “Yes, it would influence 
my approach”: 
1. ‘I would write or call or contact the dean to explain the situation .. . I would call to 
give more details ... I would be more candid” ae ee aa woe ke ee 26 
2. ‘Yes, but this would depend on the other dean ... Yes, it would depend on how well 
I knew the other dean—how much confidence I[hadin him” ......... 8 
34 
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and extracurricular—apparently feel that 
this information is more pertinent to the 
question of a student’s eligibility for trans- 
fer than information with respect to alleged 
sexual behavior. 


Issues and Recommended Practices 


The data obtained through the question- 
naire and interviews provided a basis for 
the identification of issues with respect to 
the colleges’ task in dealing with inquiries. 


These issues, and their implications, are 
presented in the form of recommended prac- 
tices—practices which should not be viewed 
as conclusive principles but rather as points 
of reference or guidelines to aid institutions 
in assessing their own procedures and pol- 
icies. 

Colleges and universities should critically 
review their student record system as it 
relates to dealing with inquiries. 

Policies for collecting and recording in- 


TABLE 3 
The Approach of 100 Deans to a General Inquiry From Another Institution Concerning a Transfer 


Student 





Response Categories 


Mines Replying 








1. Re pie s by questioning Ted’s character, responsibility and/or emotional adjustment: 





a. ‘‘I would question his character . .. I would say that he is immature and irrespon- 
sible ... His emotional adjustment is open to question.”’. . . 25 
b. “*Yes, I would question his character and responsibility but I would talk with Ted 
first.”’ 3 
28 
2. Replies by citing incident with June described in the case: 
a. “I would cite the facts of the incident ... report the truth . ” 17 
b. “‘I would cite the facts of the incident with Ted’s permission.’ 3 
c. ‘‘I would cite the facts of the case for one college owes this to another _— - 2 
d. ‘‘I would give the facts but also suggest that the other college talk with Ted about 
it.” 1 
23 
3. Replies by citing other aspects of Ted’s record: 
a. “I would give positive information about Ted—stress his academic record and 
extra-curricular participation.” 11 
b. ‘*Ted can reenter our institution.” 1 
12 
4, Ragtics by declining to answer the question: 
a. “‘I would not reply to this question.’ 7 
b. “I need more information to answer this question.” 4 
c. ‘I would first determine who was responsible for the incides nt befose answering 
this question.” 1 
12 
5. Replies by citing incident in case but also refers to academic and/or non-academic 
record: 
a. “Cite the facts of Ted’s involvement with June but I would also stress his academic 
and extra-curricular record.” . 11 
11 
Total 86 
No answers 14 
100 
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formation about students within the insti- 
tution should take into account the task 
of dealing with outside inquiries. While 
adequate student records are needed to 
understand and assist the student during 
his collegiate experience, the use of this 
information in response to outside inquiries 
often requires the application of different 
criteria. It appears that few institutions 
have deleted needless, and often irrelevant, 
information from their student records, nor 
does the literature of student personnel 
work reflect a concern that this be accom- 
plished. 

Moreover, the findings of this study sug- 
gest that both the comprehensive student 
information collected and the diverse in- 
quiries received may tend to obscure the 
need for selectivity and critical judgment in 
the use of this information. 


Distinctions need to be made between the 
public and private aspects of the student 
record. 


The findings suggest that quite diverse 
and comprehensive aspects of the student’s 
record—personality, character, conduct, and 
other personal information—are considered 
appropriate for release in response to in- 
quiries. 

Clear distinctions between student in- 
formation for internal consumption and 
that which appropriately may be released 
should be made as student record proce- 
dures are reviewed or preferably as they 
are instituted. Often, judgments regarding 
the meaning of student life during the un- 
dergraduate years are not appropriate 
guidelines for interpreting the student in 
response to inquiries—particularly, inquiries 
received after the student graduates. Spe- 
cific procedures for the periodic destruction 
of information and the regular evaluation 
of its current significance would further re- 
duce the chances that essentially “private’’ 
information would be inappropriately re- 
leased. Responsible institutional practice 
requires clearly defined and well-publicized 
statements with respect to the public and 
private areas of the student record. The 
consequences of such definitions of policy 
might be that the college, the student, and 
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agencies outside the institution would be 
more realistically insured of their respective 
rights and obligations in relation to the 
question of student inquiries. 

Interpreting, rather than reporting in- 
formation, is essential to good practice. 

The data of the study suggest that an 
important consideration for practice is 
whether student information is interpreted 
or merely reported in dealing with in- 
quiries. Deans who “report the facts,” “tell 
the truth,” or “fully cooperate,” in dealing 
with inquiries imply, by their position, that 
it is the responsibility of the inquirer to 
evaluate the meaning of the information 
released. As one dean explained: 

All through your questionnaire you are raising 
the question of whether J shall evaluate the signifi- 
cance of the record or whether the inquirer shall 
evaluate the significance of the record. Now, in 
the case of the academic record, we simply let 
the inquirer do the judging. Is not the behavioral 
record similar? We must give facts—in addition, if 
we have opinions and conclusions, we have a re- 
sponsibility to include them. 

A preferable approach is indicated by 
those deans and other staff who are reluc- 
tant to deal with certain inquiries, who 
comment that information cited about the 
student is not pertinent to the inquiry, or 
who refer, for example, to the need for sub- 
sequent information about a student who 
has graduated several years prior to the 
time when the inquiry is received. These 
deans consider it their function, rather than 
that of the inquirer, to first judge the sig- 
nificance of the record (before dealing with 
an inquiry). In so doing, their approach 
reflects a concern for the colleges’ obligation 
to student. 


Each inquiry should be evaluated in terms 
of its relevancy to available information 
about the student. 

The questionnaire results indicate that 
some respondents generally overlooked the 
fact that available information about the 
student may not be pertinent to the specific 
content of the inquiry. 

In terms of ethically sound practice, the 
release of irrelevant information, the tend- 
ency to generalize and assume meanings 
which do not exist both in the student 
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record and the inquiry, again underscores 
the need to assess carefully whether or not 
each inquiry is clearly relevant in terms of 
exactly what is known about the student. If 
it is irrelevant, the request for information 
should be declined. 

The integrity of the institution and the 
welfare of the student depend on the ex- 
tent to which only verified, factual informa- 
tion is released. The rules of evidence— 
criteria for determining the veracity of the 
person reporting information about the stu- 
dent, and for distinguishing between rumor, 
gossip, second-hand information and fac- 
tual, first-hand, verified information—are 
an important instrument for facilitating the 
college’s responsibility to all concerned. 


Specific information about the purposes 
of the inquiry and possible uses of informa- 
tion released are essential to good practice. 


Just as inferences and assumptions about 
the meaning of student data are inimical 
to good practice, neither should those who 
deal with inquiries presume that the pur- 
poses of inquiries are, in every instance, 
what they appear to be. 

Judgments with respect to the possible 
fitness of a student or former student for 
employment in a particular firm often re- 
quire a detailed knowledge of the specific 
skills and requirements of the position in 
question. While student scholastic achieve- 
ment may be clearly related to certain 
criteria for fitness in a particular job, a far 
less clear relationship exists between the 
student's record of extracurricular participa- 
tion, or record of involvement in discipli- 
nary situations, and potential for successful 
employment. 

Personal inquiries, such as information 
sought in person by an employer representa- 
tive or government agent, offer a better 
chance for the college to assess the actual 
and possible ways in which student infor- 
mation will be utilized outside the institu- 
tion. However, the position of certain 
government agencies that it is not their 
function to evaluate information secured 
might well be cause for a more critical and 
cautious approach in dealing with inquiries 
from these agencies. 
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Students should be involved in policies 
and practices with respect to the external 
use of information and the formulation 
of policy for dealing with inquiries. 


It is paradoxical that the student is often 
encouraged to participate in building and 
maintaining his undergraduate record; yet, 
according to the findings of this study and a 
survey of the literature, he is generally not 
consulted about inquiries received about 
him or institutional practices in this area. 

In the writer’s view, students are often 
unsure as to the exact purposes and pos- 
sible uses of their student personnel or 
academic records. Consequently, an im- 
portant area of student concern is not being 
used for potentially educative purposes. 

While it is impractical to consult the stu- 
dent with respect to each inquiry received, 
it is important that student permission, in 
many instances, be secured before informa- 
tion is released—particularly information 
which the student may not have known ex- 
ists in his record and is considered public 
information by his institution. Again, col- 
leges are legally justified in collecting in- 
formation about students consistent with 
the educational functions of the institution. 
Ethically, however, the release of this in- 
formation for purposes about which the 
student may not have full knowledge im- 
poses a serious responsibility upon the col- 
lege or university. 

The situation of the student who seeks a 
personal recommendation or otherwise 
grants permission for the interpretation of 
his record is quite different from that of the 
student about whom an inquiry is received 
without his knowledge. The data indicate 
that, in many instances, student permission 
is apparently assumed by the college staff 
person in dealing with inquiries where, in 
fact, such permission does not exist. 

On a broader level, there are other rea- 
sons for student involvement in questions 
of institutional policy and practice. Stu- 
dent participation offers educative benefits 
for the student and the institution with the 
consequence that the atmosphere of free- 
dom and cooperation is strengthened be- 
tween the student and his college. 








Institutional policy is preferable to per- 
sonal judgment as a basis for practice. 


Forty deans indicated that their re- 
sponses to the questionnaire were based on 
personal judgments; 44 based their replies 
on both personal judgment and _ institu- 
tional policy. 

Well-defined policies subject to periodic 
review by responsible committees and 
based on the judgments of both students 
and staff offer several advantages. Such 
policies and the premises upon which they 
rest may be circulated and publicized among 
the institutional community, thereby serv- 
ing to clarify this aspect of the student-col- 
lege-relationship. Statements of policy may 
also serve to define the college-inquirer re- 
lationship with the result that an inquirer 
would know what information can or can- 
not be expected from the institution. 

Responsibility for the formulation of 
policy should evolve from study and con- 
sideration by a committee composed of both 
faculty and administrative personnel, whose 
task it is to deal with inquiries, and a rep- 
resentative group of students. A review of 
existing practices should provide the basis 

,for developing guidelines. 

The periodic review of policy would pro- 
vide for needed flexibility as changes occur 
in the definition of institutional objectives, 
administrative organization, composition 
and characteristics of the student body, and 
other factors. Changes in policy should, in 
turn, be publicized for all concerned. 

Should a college or university see no need 
for formal institutional policy, it still has 
the obligation to inform students and those 
making inquiries of the criteria used for 
dealing with inquiries. 

Policies and practices for interpreting the 
student have important implications for the 
student-college relationship. 


In terms of the issues and considerations 
outlined above, the role of the college or 
university in interpreting its students in- 
volves important implications for the 
quality of the student-college relationship 
—student morale, attitudes toward the in- 
stitution, and understanding its purposes. 

Practices for dealing with inquiries may 
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serve to define standards of student behavior 
and the quality of the student’s participa- 
tion in the life of the institutional com. 
munity. Unfortunately, there is some in- 
dication that practices may serve as instru- 
ments controlling student life. Whether 
or not this is an appropriate purpose or 
consequence of student records and their 
use is a question needing serious considera- 
tion by the college and university. 

Evidence that students are unsure as to 
how their records are used and, in some in- 
stances, concerned about how their records 
may affect their future, further suggests an 
important relationship between practices 
and the student’s perceptions and attitudes 
about his college experience. One of the 
more disquieting findings of the study is 
suggested by the number of deans who treat 
as public information a record of past stu- 
dent disciplinary involvement despite the 
fact that the student was subsequently re- 
stored to good standing. 

The use of information about students 
should serve to facilitate student freedom, 
not inhibit a desire to explore diverse areas 
of inquiry and association, and increase 
the possibility that students will resist those 
norms which tend to reduce individuality. 

The student’s experience is more likely 
to be characterized by these conditions in 
institutions where: (1) the record is in- 
terpreted rather than reported; (2) the stu- 
dent is consulted and involved in policies 
and practices for the use of his record; (3) 
distinctions are made between the public 
and private, significant and insignificant, 
pertinent and irrelevant, outdated and cur- 
rent information as it is interpreted to those 
outside the institution. 

The practices of a small, yet significant, 
minority of deans and other staff participat- 
ing in the study reflect a concern for these 
considerations. For this reason, their prac- 
tices and views underscore an approach to 
inquiries which should be more widely 
adopted by college and universities, par- 
ticularly if the student-college relationship 
is to be characterized by a sense of respon- 
sibility and freedom which will best prepare 
the student for his role as a responsible 
citizen. 
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An Evaluation of the Lecture and Role-Playing Methods 
in the Development of Interviewing Skills 


BENJAMIN BALINSKY and ANGELO DISPENZIERI 


= MAJOR methods used in the training 
of interviewers are the lecture method in 
which the principles and techniques of ef- 
fective interviewing are expounded either 
with or without discussion and the role- 
playing method in which the trainees par- 
ticipate as interviewers throughout the 
training period. The latter method in- 
variably includes some discussion and lec- 
ture on principles of effective interviewing. 

The authors’ experience in training in- 
terviewers in college and industrial settings 
has pointed to the overwhelming superiority 
of the role-playing method to the lecture 
method. 

Maier [3] has stated that “Lectures are 
of little value in changing attitudes, de- 
veloping job skills or training in human re- 
lations skills.” No mention is made of the 
experimental evidence demonstrating the 
relative effectiveness of each method. Speci- 
fically, the authors found that the most 
significant lack in the trainee was the in- 
ability to catch feeling tone. The trainee 
was found to use his own frame of reference 
in evaluating the interviewee’s statements, 
thereby overlooking the true meanings. In 
order to overcome this lack in the trainee, 
the non-directive technique of reflection and 
clarification of feeling was emphasized. 

It was felt that a more relevant test of the 
ability to reflect feelings was possible if the 
statements made by the client were verbal- 
ized via a tape recorder rather than pre- 
sented in mimeographed form. An excerpt 
from an interview given by Porter [4] was 
chosen since it offered the material necessary 
for our purposes. The 20 statements of 


BENJAMIN BALINSKY is Sub-Chairman, Department 
of Psychology, and ANGELO DispeNzieri is Lecturer, 
Bernard M. Baruch School, The City College of New 
York, New York City. 
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which the interview consists were tape re- 
corded by an undergraduate senior who had 
had acting experience. The time between 
statements was recorded on the tape as a full 
minute. Pretesting determined that one 
minute allowed for spontaneity and most 
people were able to respond in writing to 
the statements. Less time made them un- 
able to record the statements. 

Each of the 20 statements allows a reflec- 
tion of feeling response, and the subjects 
were to write their responses on paper. The 
highest attainable score is 20 and the lowest 
is zero. Each response was weighted five 
points to facilitate statistical analysis. 

This paper is an attempt to empirically 
demonstrate the relative effectiveness of the 
lecture and discussion method, and role- 
playing added to discussions and lectures. 
A specific analysis of the categories of re- 
sponses one can expect from trainees ex- 
posed to either method was also made. 

Since the college setting lends itself to 
greater control than the industrial situation, 
the authors used the undergraduate student 
population at the Baruch School. However, 
even here we did not have complete control. 
It was not possible to set up special groups 
of students, having one group undergo only 
lectures and another group only role-play- 
ing. But we had what looked like a natural 
setting to measure the effects of role-playing 
when added on to the lecture method. 


Procedure 


All students at the Baruch School are re- 
quired to take General Psychology. A 
sampling of students in the General course 
was used as the control. The course in 
Vocational Psychology included lectures 
and discussions on the interview. The stu- 
dents in this course all had General Psy- 
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chology. The course in Vocational Psychol- 
ogy was required for admission to the Inter- 
viewing course where role-playing of inter- 
viewing was conducted. The students in 
the Interviewing course made up our third 
group, called the experimental group. 
There was then, a cumulative effect. Also, 
it should be noted that there was no signifi- 
cant difference in age from group to group. 
Students of different ages enter each class. 
The number of psychology courses taken 
by the students in the lecture group and the 
interview group also showed much overlap 
and no statistical difference between the 
means. 

The total number of students originally 
participating in the experiment was 115. 
However, only 93 of these subjects were 
finally included because of absences and in- 
complete data. Forty-three students in Gen- 
eral Psychology were the controls. There 
were 36 subjects in Vocational Psychology 
and 14 in the Interviewing course. The 14 
students were the only ones who had role- 
playing training. 

The subjects were exposed to the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. Introductory psychology (referred to 
as group 1) received the usual introductory 
lectures, films, laboratory exercises, and 
quizzes, all of which were integrated with 
Hilgard’s [2] text. 

2. The Vocational Psychology (group 2) 
students as part of the course had two weeks 
(6 hours) of lectures on interviewing prin- 
ciples. The rest of the semester dealt with 
the administration of paper and pencil tests; 
problems of test construction and the the- 
ories of counseling and occupational choice. 
The basic text in this course was Blum and 
Balinsky’s [/]. 

3. The Interviewing students (group 3) 
received four hours of lectures on interview- 
ing and 16 hours of role-playing including 
discussions and observations of role-playing. 

During the first week of the semester, all 
the subjects in all groups listened to a tape 
of a part of an interview [4] recorded by a 
student actor in a senior psychology class. 
Only the counselee statements were re- 
corded. The counselor’s statements were 
omitted. The students were to respond as 
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if they were interviewing the student. 
They were allowed one minute to write 
each response in pre-numbered booklets. 
The students were given the following in- 
structions: “On this tape recording is the 
voice of a student who has come to the 
school counselor. Please respond to his 
statements as though you were a counselor 
and record your statements in the blue 
booklets. You will have one minute to 
write your response to each of his state- 
ments. The blank intervals on the tape 
have been timed to one minute. No ques- 
tions now. Please begin.” 

During the 15th week of the semester, the 
tape recording was played back in each 
class with the identical instructions. All 
students that had not taken the test in the 
beginning were eliminated from the analysis 
but were permitted to participate in the 
post-test. 


Hypotheses 


I. Students exposed to lectures and dis- 
cussions in general psychology will be less 
able in reflecting feeling in the interview 
excerpt (called the C.I.T.) than students 
who have been exposed to lectures on inter- 
viewing principles and methods plus general 
psychology. 

II. Students exposed to general psychol- 
ogy and to lectures on interviewing princi- 
ples and methods will be less able in reflect- 
ing feelings on the C.I.T. than students 
exposed to general psychology and lectures 
on interviewing principles and methods, 
plus actual interviewing role-playing. 


Content Analysis 


Each author read a sample of 20 of the 
student protocols to the C.1.T. and inde- 
pendently set up specific categories for the 
interview responses given. The agreement 
between the two judges was well over 95 per 
cent. Where there was disagreement the 
basis for the difference was discussed until a 
category was arrived at. A total of four 
categories were finally agreed upon and the 
authors scored each protocol independently. 
As a check on the correctness of the scoring 
each protocol was scored twice. The cate- 
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gories are: Reflection of Feeling, Probing, 
Reassurance, Ego-defensive. 


Results 


Hypotheses I and II were sustained. The 
mean number of reflections for each of the 
three groups! showed increase as more in- 
struction was given. It is of interest to note 
the almost total absence of reflections in 
the control group. The second group 
showed a rise in reflections but it was not 
statistically significant. The third group 
made a great jump forward in number of 
reflections and the mean difference was very 
significant. Analysis of variance between 
and within groups shows a significance be- 
yond the 0.001 level. 

A further analysis of the data in terms of 
specific responses on the C.I.T. indicates 
marked differences between the experimen- 
tal group and the two other groups. We 
took the number of probes (questions), in- 
stances of reassurance, and ego-defensive 
statements as the basis for differentiating 
among the groups. These kinds of state- 
ments were seen most frequently in the un- 
trained novice. It was expected that the 
experimental group after role-playing train- 
ing would ask fewer questions and give 
fewer reassuring and ego-defensive re- 
sponses. 

Analysis of the data clearly showed that 
the role-playing group used the fewest num- 
ber of probes, statements of reassurance, and 
ego-defensiveness. The differences are sta- 
tistically significant beyond 0.01. 

It is of interest to note that the lecture 
group gave on the average more probes and 
ego-defensive statements than did the Gen- 
eral Psychology group. ‘These differences 
are probably due to anxiety resulting from 


1 Statistical tables are in our files and are avail- 
able to interested persons. 


knowing principles of good interviewing 
and trying to employ them but not having 
the skill to do so. The General Psychology 
group did not know what it should do and 
therefore had no anxiety about what it was 
doing. They dealt more directly with the 
anxiety of the interviewee and tried to mol- 
lify his anxiety by reassurance. The lecture 
group knew reassurance by itself was of 
limited value to the interviewee. They 
wanted to know more about the problem 
and asked questions. They also felt defen- 
sive about not making the correct responses. 
The role-playing group did not show the 
difficulties of the lecture group. The vari- 
able isolated to account for the difference is 
the experience in role-playing. 


Summary 


In this study, an attempt was made to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness of lecture 
and role-playing methods in interviewing 
training. It would have been ideal to have 
two equated groups and to run one through 
lectures and the other through role-playing. 
However, the cumulative effect of different 
training methods was measured. The re- 
sults show that the group that had role- 
playing training plus lectures and general 
psychology gave reflection of feelings to a 
much more significant degree than the other 
groups. Also, they asked fewer questions 
and gave fewer reassuring and ego-defensive 
statements. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF EVALUATION UNITS 
IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, DONALD P. SPANGLER, and SATORU IZUTSU 


Is RECENT YEARS considerable attention has 
been devoted to various problems in vo- 
cational rehabilitation. No problem, how- 
ever, has caused more concern than that of 
vocational appraisal of physically disabled 
individuals. These evaluation methods are 
known by various names, such as work 
evaluation [/, 3], prevocational evaluation 
[4, 8, 9], or Guidance Test Class evaluations 
[2, 10], and have been explored by such 
personnel as physicians, occupational thera- 
pists, research psychologists, and vocational 
and rehabilitation counselors. As a con- 
sequence, the purposes of these methods are 
as varied as the disciplines of the supervising 
staff. The techniques are reported to be 
valuable in assessing basic abilities, work 
capacities, physical capacities, areas of in- 
terest, and personality. Other uses have 
included counseling aids, occupational in- 
formation, training, job placement, and fol- 
low-up services. Despite differences, there 
is apparent agreement on the use of actual 
work tasks and qualitative scoring methods. 
There is also the tendency to view standard- 
ized tests as being of extremely small value 
in assisting handicapped clients with prob- 
lems of vocational adjustment. However, 
in the widely scattered literature there is 
little technical evidence to support the 
effectiveness of methods or to substantiate 
the claims made. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS and DONALD P. SPANGLER are 
Vocational Counselors and Satoru Izurtsu is Director, 
Sheltered Workshop Research Program, The High- 
land Shop, Inc., Highland View Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The article was presented at the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 25, 1959. 
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A Need for Technical Orientation 


Publications describing various “prevo- 
cational” techniques tend to emphasize the 
therapeutic aspects of these evaluations at 
the expense of statistical considerations. 
For such appraisals one must ask, where is 
the proof? Are the techniques consistently 
measuring the functions that were desired to 
be measured? When reproduced, how ac- 
curately will the behavior be measured? 
The best answers are to be found in the 
computation of validity and reliability co- 
efficients. This evidence will lead to the 
development of theory on a sound basis. It 
is quite possible that the current discrep- 
ancies in theoretical orientation stem from 
lack of technical unity in vocational re- 
habilitation. 

There is a conspicuous lack of normative 
data accompanying the results of these eval- 
uations. Interpretations based upon age, 
education, disability, sex, and occupational 
level would give a rich understanding of 
the individual. Lacking such comprehen- 
sive data, the evaluations generally are 
reduced to clinical judgments, such as in- 
ferior, average, or superior. Therefore, it 
is imperative that we know just what aver- 
age performance is on a specific work task. 
According to current practices, this would 
depend upon the type of setting and train- 
ing of the examiner, with the judgments 
rarely being based upon rigidly defined 
traits of an appropriate reference group. 

Technical propositions of theoretical im- 
portance ultimately have to be considered in 
terms of practical application. The realistic 
recognition of economy factors is needed as 
much as validity and reliability in measure- 
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ment theory and practice. It is indeed a 
unique rehabilitation agency that can afford 
a work-task unit which is comprised of job 
samples representative of the major occupa- 
tional families. Moreover, rehabilitation 
workers well trained in industrial work 
methods are virtually nonexistent. 
Psychologists who have appraised the 
merits of situational and miniature testing 
programs note several relevant conclusions. 
Super [6], pointing out that there are a 
number of unknown psychological variables 
entering evaluations of this type, states: 


It is clearly more practical to analyze each occupa- 
tion or activity into its important component fac- 
tors, develop relatively independent tests of each 
factor or aptitude, validate each of these, and weigh 
each test for each occupation according to its impor- 
tance in that occupation. ‘This makes possible 
testing for a large number of occupations with a 
relatively small number of tests. 


He also mentions the use of testing ma- 
terials which are concrete and which possess 
the characteristics of an everyday activity. 
Such materials when combined into a per- 
formance test are thought to be meaningful 
to most people. In this same context, 
Thorndike and Hagen [7] consider that 
situational tests require evidence to demon- 
strate their practical value statistically and 
financially. Such verification found lack- 
ing, they regard situational testing as an 
area for research rather than a proved tool 
for personnel evaluation. 


The Original Unit: Guidance Test Class | 


From this technical orientation, the dis- 
cussion to follow presents essentials of an 
evaluation program developed for a resi- 
dential chronic disease population. Two 
developmental phases are covered in the 
transition from a loosely structured schedule 
to the current standardized procedure. For 
purposes of convenience, these phases have 
been defined as the original program and 
the refined program. Each approach used 
is considered with regard to the setting, the 
population, and its merit in evaluating ca- 
pacity for work. 

The findings are from a population of 
in-patients with various chronic neurologic 
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and orthopedic conditions. In this group 
typical personal-social characteristics in- 
clude irregular employment history at or 
below the semi-skilled level, low academic 
achievement, loose family organization, fi- 
nancial support from a welfare program, in- 
tellectual capacity in the dull-normal to low- 
average range, and alcoholism. All had 
adequate physical recovery for employment 
which ranged from sheltered shop place- 
ment in the hospital to competitive jobs in 
the community. Accordingly, such per- 
sonal-social factors and the shop’s industrial 
operations transformed a permissively or- 
ganized evaluation program into a stand- 
ardized specific procedure. 

Evaluations, prior to the formalized in- 
dustrial operations, were conducted in a 
special unit known as the Guidance Test 
Class I and supervised by an occupational 
therapist and a vocational counselor. This 
procedure was designed to explore voca- 
tional abilities, interests, aptitudes, and 
trainability by means of standardized voca- 
tional tests and actual work tasks. The 
work tasks were samples of occupations that 
existed in the hospital and in certain skilled 
trades and for which there appeared to be a 
demand in competitive industry. These 
representative activities covered clerical 
work, power sewing machine operation, 
woodworking—power tool operation, and 
light assembly-bench jobs. The tasks were 
not presented in any systematic manner; the 
individuals were assigned to these tasks not 
in respect to ability but according to avail- 
ability of the tasks. Performance was ap- 
praised on a qualitative basis with much at- 
tention devoted to personal-social factors 
rather than to total potential for work. 

Interspersed with the work tasks were 
standardized paper-and-pencil tests. This 
battery of tests came under the following 
broad categories: interest inventories, per- 
sonality inventories, clerical aptitudes, me- 
chanical comprehension, and manual dex- 
terities. Although the major use of this 
battery was data collection for the modifi- 
cation of existing tests and for the construc- 
tion of new tests, the results had limited 
practical use. 

Conceding the highly restricted nature of 
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generalizations from the quantitative per- 
formance, we scrutinized the qualitative 
aspects. Each aptitude test was analyzed for 
speed and accuracy and judgments made ac- 
cordingly. It was believed that this infor- 
mation would aid in objectifying the work 
task evaluations and in making appropriate 
shop placements. However, these pro- 
cedures were successful for only a small pro- 
portion of the clientele. 

The program lacked sufficient thorough- 
ness to permit an accurate appraisal of skills 
of those individuals who were not at the 
opposite extremes in performance on the 
various tasks. That is, the evaluation of 
only clients who were very good or very 
poor on all tasks pointed up one of the in- 
adequacies of the unit and posed a problem 
as how to conduct valid appraisals on our 
highly diversified population. This prob- 
lem came sharply into focus when the super- 
visors noted wide discrepancies between 
actual shop performance and work task re- 
sults. On the basis of this situation, an at- 
tempt was made to obtain data which would 
give, for example, a sound evaluation of 
the hemiplegic and yet permit him to be 
compared quantitatively with his primary 
reference group. 


Program Refinement: Guidance Test 
Class Il 


With structural and content changes a 
new type of unit [2] came into existence, 
which narrowed the discrepancies between 
behavior observed in the shop and perform- 
ance on the tests. To achieve this, certain 
conceptual changes were necessary. The 
primary concern shifted from the best job a 
client performed to the highest level at 
which he performed. This change led to a 
method of presentation based upon the 
difficulty of each task as ranked by the 
supervisors. In addition, one standardized 
test with modifications to suit local needs 
was included to obtain a measure of visual- 
perceptual organization. 

Total performance was treated statistic- 
ally to yield a score designated as “Work 
Quotient.” This measure reflected six 
equally weighted categories: the ability to 
learn, the ability to produce, and the num- 
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ber of production rejects, a visual-percep- 
tual organization score, work habits, and in- 
dependence from supervision ratings. The 
split-half reliability coefficients of these cate- 
gories were 0.92, 0.95, 0.88, 0.96, 0.66, 0.65, 
respectively. All of these coefficients were 
significant beyond the 0.01 level of confi- 
dence, By correlating the “Work Quo- 
tients” with quantified ratings of job per- 
formance, a validity coefficient of 0.63 was 
obtained. This coefficient was also signifi- 
cant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
Thus, reliability and validity of the “Work 
Quotient” indicated that the scoring of 
clients’ work capacities was possible by ob- 
jective methods and that these scores would 
distribute clients in a meaningful manner 
along a continuum of work levels from high 
to low. 

Due to the practical considerations of 
time, expense, and statistical justification, 
Guidance Test Class II was replaced by the 
Thomasat [5], an experimental _ tech- 
nique designed to appraise cognitive-motor 
functions relevant to jobs performed in the 
sheltered workshop. 

This performance scale has been used on 
the chronically disabled population in our 
hospital and takes approximately one hour 
to administer. The items are arranged in 
order of difficulty and successful perform- 
ance is in terms of degree with points 
awarded for partially correct responses. 
The particular items appraise the 10 most 
commonly recognized hand functions and 
may be completed with one unimpaired 
hand. 

The various subtests and the functions 
evaluated include: 


a. Cylindrical grasp, grasp and release using dowels 
to determine various widths and lengths. 

b. Ball grasp and three prehension pinch, grasp 
and release employing round, rectangular, and 
square blocks in sorting for colors, shapes, and 
in making geometric designs. 

c. Two and three prehension pinch accompanied by 
grasp and release by placing dowels in designated 
holes. 

d. Hook formation by curving the fingers to lift a 
five-pound box by the handle. 

e. Coordinated bilateral arm and hand movements 
in tying a box with a piece of string. 

f. Gross cylindrical grasp with flexion and exten- 
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sion or ulnar and radial deviation of the wrist 
using a hammer to drive nails in a block of wood. 

g. Finger tips and/or paperweight stabilization in 
tracing a pig pattern on two sheets of standard 
bond paper with a pencil. Another task em- 
ploying these functions requires the use of a 
ruler to measure prescribed distances. 

h. Lever grasp with supination and pronation of 
wrist employing a screwdriver to place and re- 
move screws. 

i. Thumb, middle, and forefingers in a coordinated 
movement using scissors to cut paper pig pat- 
terns. 

j. Palm or fist strength using a stapler to fasten 
paper pig patterns. 

k. Fingernail pinch and two prehension pinch in 
picking up a needle, threading it, and sewing 
two pieces of cloth together. 

1. Lateral pinch and eye-hand coordination using 
a pair of tweezers to place small nails in holes of 
a metal plate. 

m. Two and three prehension pinch involving co- 
ordinate movements of the arm and hand in 
marking and aiming within a series of small 
circles. 

n. Tactile discrimination by assessing the quality 
of grades of sandpaper and textures of cioth. 


Product-moment correlations between the 
subtests and total test scores range from 
0.31 to 0.80 with an average r of 0.60 (using 
Fisher’s z transformation). The latter is 
significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 
and is indicative of the relative homoge- 
neous nature of the individual subtest meas- 
uring those functions appraised by the total 
test. Correlational studies on 48 cases in- 
volving relationships between Performance 
1Q, Verbal IQ (both prorated from the 
WAIS), perceptual-motor behavior from 
Bender-Gestalt scores using Pascal-Suttell 
scoring, ratings of job performance, “Work 
Quotients” from Guidance Test Class II, 
and Thomasat scores were found to be sig- 
nificant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence 
(r = 0.74, 0.72, 0.77, 0.62, and 0.94, respec- 
tively). From the results, the influence of 
cognitive behavior in these manipulative 
activities appear rather prominent. The 
highly significant relationship between the 
Thomasat and “Work Quotients” from 
Guidance Test Class II indicated that these 
two methods were, to a great extent, encom- 
passing the same functions. Consequently 
when the Thomasat became the primary 
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testing method, staff time spent in conduct- 
ing these appraisals was reduced by nearly 
90 per cent. In a similar manner, costs of 
maintaining the evaluation unit were also 
reduced considerably. 

The Thomasat is now used in conjunc- 
tion with select psychometric instruments 
in making the vocational evaluations. This 
approach has resulted in a more efficient 
handling of client problems. For our 
clients, once their work level has been de- 
termined, the specific work content has 
only relative significance. 


Summary 


Progress in psychometric theory has ad- 
vanced to a level where fundamental tech- 
nical procedures should be observed in dis- 
cussions of vocational testing programs. 
These procedures considerably enhance the 
value of evaluatory devices as aids in mak- 
ing predictive statements. In vocational re- 
habilitation, however, the most common 
practice is the use of actual work tasks and 
qualitative scoring methods to determine a 
client’s capacity for job placement or train- 
ing. This approach has created the rather 
widespread use of clinical assessment based 
upon factors other than standards from ap- 
propriate reference groups. 

A research project, conducted on a 
residential chronically disabled population, 
found its evaluation program to be inade- 
quate when the results lacked experimental 
evidence. Refinement in methodology 
based upon experimental procedure pro- 
duced an evaluation program in which 
clients’ abilities could be meaningfully dis- 
tributed along a continuum. In this pro- 
gram, norms based upon the primary ref- 
erence group gave a better understanding 
of clients and a more efficient handling of 
their problems. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE: TWO PROCESSES 


JOHN L. RINN 


Gr GUIDANCE is an intriguing con- 
cept. It seems to offer the promise of 
serving the guidance function with less time 
and staff than the two-person counseling re- 
lationship requires. Yet few schools boast 
of successful group guidance programs, and 
few individuals agree on what “group guid- 
ance” means. Could there be a relationship 
between these two phenomena? I think 
there is, and I believe that the relationship 
is this: The term “group guidance” ob- 
scures the existence of two distinct group 
processes which differ in purpose and proce- 
dure, and perhaps in certain personal char- 
acteristics of the group leader. 


Different Responses 


I began to understand the importance of 
this distinction when I noted the responses 
of a university class to the question, “What 
do you wish to know about groups?” This 
was a graduate class composed largely of 
teachers and counselors interested in learn- 
ing how to organize and conduct a group 
guidance program and how to be a group 
leader. My approach to the class was to 
help them learn about groups by becoming 
a group, and the first step, as I saw it, was to 
ask for clarification of our objectives. The 
responses to this question—with the benefit 
of some hindsight—fell into two categories. 
One set of responses had to do with such 
topics as: 

How to organize individuals into efficient 
work patterns 

How to distribute and collect information 
quickly 

How to stimulate interest in school work 

How to encourage high moral standards 

How to maintain discipline 


Joun L. Runn is Assistant Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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These people seemed to me to be asking for 
methods and techniques of manipulating 
groups, and I shall refer to their primary 
purpose as being group instruction. Their 
educational objectives might include train- 
ing in organized group discussion, panel dis- 
cussion, debating, committee action, and 
perhaps role-playing. 

Another set of responses—less numerous 
and more vaguely stated—had to do with 
such matters as: 


How to solve problems in groups 

How to influence participation in groups 
How to make decisions in groups 

How to evaluate groups 


These people seemed to me to be asking for 
information on how individuals in groups 
attempt to influence one another, and I shall 
refer to their primary purpose as being 
group development. Their educational ob- 
jectives seem to include the development of 
group methods of goal-setting, decision-mak- 
ing, and self-evaluation. 


Instruction and Development 


On the surface, these two sets of topics 
were not too dissimilar. However, during 
the course of the quarter, members inter- 
ested in “instruction” had an inordinate 
amount of difficulty in communicating and 
cooperating with members interested in 
“development.” This led me to suspect 
that a more basic difference in orientation 
existed between the two approaches to 
group guidance. Without being able to 
identify all of the factors which influenced 
my thinking on the problem, the following 
interpretation suggested itself. 


Those Who Control 


Instruction-oriented people are interested 
in group guidance as a means of implement- 
ing already established, clearly defined edu- 
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cational objectives. They tend to approach 
guidance from a somewhat traditional, 
authoritarian background and to view the 
group leader’s function as being primarily 
that of control. (I use the word both in the 
sense of “giving direction” toward a pre- 
established goal and also in the sense of 
“holding down” or “preventing” behaviors 
which do not contribute to this goal.) They 
see the group leader, therefore, as needing 
such skills and techniques as will enable him 
to lead and direct a group toward goals of 
his own choosing. This does not imply that 
the leader will be insensitive to member 
“needs,” “interests,” etc., but rather that he 
will decide which needs are to be met and 
which are to be denied. Having taken the 
responsibility of decision-making upon him- 
self (or feeling it thrust upon him), such a 
leader must then search for ways of manipu- 
lating the group so as to reach his predeter- 
mined goals. At the same time, he is aware 
that he is operating in a supposedly “demo- 
cratic” society. Thus, he has certain am- 
biguous feelings about the legitimacy of his 
controlling role and understandably has 
difficulty in discussing it. 

Perhaps because of these ambiguous feel- 
ings, instruction-oriented individuals do not 
like to hear the group leader’s role described 
in terms of “control” or “manipulation.” 
Their responses to such descriptions tend to 
be somewhat vehement and to contain such 
references as “respect for the individual,” 
“start where the child is,” etc. When the 
terms “guide” or “lead” are used, however, 
no such reactions ensue. Thus, it appears 
that these people have reached a compro- 
mise in which they are quite directive at the 
behavioral level, but can only talk about 
their behavior in “democratic” terms. In 
other words, they apparently equate “demo- 
cratic” with “well-intentioned” and are un- 
able or unwilling to explore the possibility 
of being a “benevolent autocrat.” 

During the course of the class, instruction- 
oriented individuals tended to see all class 
activities and purposes as being “cut and 
dried.” My role in class discussions was 
seen as maneuvering the discussion in the 
direction that I wanted it to go. Even an 
extended period of free discussion failed to 
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shake this belief. This seems to support the 
conclusion that such individuals have a 
deep-seated commitment to the use of con- 
trol in interpersonal relationships. 


The Permissive Leader 


Development-oriented people, by way of 
contrast, can be characterized as being more 
interested in the unknown potentialities of 
group guidance—whatever they might be— 
than in the possible implementing of al- 
ready clearly established goals. They tend 
to see the guidance program in terms of ac- 
tualization of creative potentials and de- 
velopment of unique abilities and to view 
the group leader’s function as being pri- 
marily that of permission to explore those 
potentials. The group leader's control, 
from this point of view, is mainly over him- 
self; that is, he tries to keep his natural 
tendencies—to play the role of authority— 
from interfering too much with the develop- 
ing group processes. This immediately im- 
plies that the group leader is no longer the 
sole decision-maker, for if group members 
are to shoulder the responsibilities that go 
with freedom, they must have enough au- 
thority to be able to make real choices—even 
under conditions of incomplete informa- 
tion. The group leader’s problem, then, 
changes from one of control to one of limits; 
that is, his one decision for the group relates 
to identifying the natural limits of the social 
structure within which he and the group 
operates. In other words, freedom is not 
anarchy, and the group leader does not per- 
mit that which he has no authority to permit 
nor that which he is unwilling to accept the 
consequences of. 

The development-oriented group leader 
is not free from mixed feelings about his 
role, however. Being sensitive to the needs 
and demands of group members, he may 
very well feel guilty or anxious when the 
group seems not to be progressing, or fails 
to accept the responsibility of decision-mak- 
ing, or criticizes the leader for not being 
stronger or more helpful. It was my experi- 
ence that development-oriented individuals 
became nervous and complaining when 
group movement was slow; they tended to 
criticize other members for lack of coopera- 
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tion, and some of them seemed to give up 
hope for the group and to turn their ener- 
gies into independent study. Thus, it ap- 
peared that their faith in “creative poten- 
tials” and “democratic processes” was not so 
deep and secure that it could not be shaken. 

To summarize the above observations, it 
seems to me that I have identified two 
basically different orientations to group 
guidance. The difference in orientation de- 
termines whether a group leader will see the 
goal of group guidance as that of group in- 
struction or group development. It also 
determines whether the group leader’s role 
will be primarily that of controlling or per- 
mitting. For a given group leader, a basic 
orientation may have developed as a result 
of interpersonal needs to manipulate others, 
to be seen as an expert, to distrust others, or 
from lack of evidence regarding the out- 
comes of permissive procedures. A different 
orientation would be expected to result 
from different needs, from a belief in the 
capacity of people to learn self-responsi- 
bility, or from satisfying experiences under 
permissive conditions. 


Role Incompatibility 


If the above distinction is accepted, the 
next question is whether it is possible and 
desirable for a given leader to become pro- 
ficient at both approaches. The two ap- 
proaches are certainly incompatible in the 
sense that a group leader cannot simultane- 
ously attempt to control a group and also 
permit the group to experience its own de- 
veloping processes. They may be incom- 
patible for other reasons as well. Thus, the 
question arises as to whether or not a group 
leader can successfully switch from one 
leadership style to another within a given 
group. My own feeling is that there are two 
obstacles to playing such a dual role, the 
first of which is within the leader. It is a 
difficult job for a person to maintain a con- 
sistent identity in a setting, such as the 
American school, which demands that one 
meet both the needs of society and of in- 
dividuals. Yet consistency of identity is an 
essential aspect of good personal relations 
and of good mental health. The aforemen- 
tioned difficulties of communication and 
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cooperation between class members seemed 
to result from an inability to come to terms 
with some such inner conflicts. The appar- 
ent symptoms were a semantic cloak on one 
hand and an uneasy withdrawal from group 
participation on the other—the familiar 
mechanisms of denial and avoidance of con- 
flict. In other words, these people could not 
understand each other because they could 
not understand themselves, and this self- 
understanding was impeded by an unrecog- 
nized, inconsistent orientation toward inter- 
personal relationships. 

The second and more formidable obstacle 
to combining the two roles lies in the ex- 
pectations of immature group members. 
Even when the group leader is sincere and 
consistent in his role, the often contradic-) 
tory needs of group members force the. 
leader to continually define and redefine his 
position. Every group seems to need to put 
its leader to this test. If the leader is suc- 
cessful in defining his role, the testing phase 
passes and the group progresses to its next 
goal. But what if the leader is not success- 
ful? Then, the group is apt to regard him 
as either confused or insincere. In either 
case, the subsequent work of the group is 
delayed, perhaps indefinitely. The effect on 
individual personalities may be even more 
undesirable. The clinical literature is re- 
plete with examples of persons whose aliena- 
tion from life can be traced in part to in- 
securities developed in early years in re- 
sponse to inconsistent affectional and disci- 
plinary behaviors by significant others. Are 
we simply going to say that teachers and 
counselors do not fall into the category of 
“significant others?” 

My contention would be that each of the 
above sets of objectives is effectively learned 
only under a leader with an appropriate 
theory of human relationships. That is, I 
would contend that the permissive role is 
not played effectively by a group leader who 
is strongly oriented toward control in inter- 
personal relationships. His subtle attempts 
to manipulate will inevitably be recognized 
and interpreted as lack of faith in group 
capabilities. On the other hand, I would 
predict that many failures in “discipline’’ 
are really cases of permissive people trying 
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to play authoritarian roles that conflict with 
their basic beliefs in human capacity for 
self-direction. These contentions need to 
be tested in future research. 

It is evident that research is most needed 


programs. If “freedom” and “permissive- 
ness’’ are important elements in our concept 
of democracy, then we need to explore to 
the fullest the outcomes of freedom and per- 
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COLLEGE EVENING PROGRAM FOR YOUNGER WORKING STUDENTS 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York, recently announced a course 
of study to be initiated by The Evening Program in September that will 
make it possible for high school students to obtain a degree in six years, 
even though employed during the day. The courses, class meetings, 
methods of teaching and study will be conducted with the younger, part- 
time, working student in mind, according to Dr. Edwin D. Duryea, Jr., 
Dean of The Evening Program. He also stated that the courses during 
the first two years will be separate from those scheduled for the older eve- 
ning students. Those enrolled in the new program will attend classes two 
evenings a week and Saturday mornings during the regular fall and spring 
semesters and one summer session each year. 
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SELF-SATISFACTION AND LEVEL OF 
OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


RICHARD A. SCHUTZ an@ DONALD H. BLOCHER 


I bes SELF-CONCEPT has been linked to vari- 
ous aspects of the occupational choice 
process in a number of theories of voca- 
tional choice. In a recent theory by Hol- 
land [5] it is proposed that the level of occu- 
pational choice within a given class of occu- 
pations is in part a function of self-evalua- 
tion. Holland contends that self-evaluation 
might best be defined by scales of occupa- 
tional content such as the Occupational 
Level (OL) scale of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank (SVIB). He maintains that 
a person’s score for a scale such as this re- 
flects his status needs, his perception of his 
level of competence and potential, and his 
self-estimate of worth with respect to others. 
The author suggests further that self-con- 
cept measures might well be used in explor- 
ing the determination of level of choice, and 
it was this suggestion that provided the 
stimulus for the research reported here. 


Problem 


This research stemmed from Holland's 
theory in that it sought to determine if a 
relationship exists between (1) an index of 
the level of occupational choice or aspira- 
tion and (2) a measure presumed to reflect 
one aspect of a person self-concept or self- 
attitude. 

The index of level of occupational choice 
used was the OL scale of the SVIB, thereby 
following a suggestion of Holland. A num- 
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be: of other investigations [/, 4, 6] support 
dolland’s belief and indicate that this scale 
can be interpreted as a general index of 
occupational aspiration. 

The aspect of self-attitude with which the 
research was concerned is the similarity be- 
tween an individual's self-description and 
his description of his ideal-self. For con- 
venience of terminology, the measure re- 
flecting the similarity between these two 
constructs was referred to as self-satisfaction. 
The similarity between self and ideal-self 
descriptions has been used extensively in 
research by Rogers, et al. [8], and has been 
linked to personality adjustment by these 
workers. / Self-satisfaction, as defined here, 
is essentially a measure of the degree to 
which an individual identifies with his ideal- 
self concept. Furthermore, the construct 
self-satisfaction logically seems to be em- 
braced by what Holland refers to as self- 
evaluation, which he suggests can be meas- 
ured by the OL scale. 

The problem, then, was to determine if a 
relationship existed between the following 
two independent variables: (1) a quantita- 
tive measure of self-satisfaction and (2) the 
OL scale of the SVIB. Holland’s theory 
suggests that such a relationship exists. 


Population 


The population used in this research con- 
sisted of all male students (N = 1535) in the 
12th grade of a suburban senior high school. 
High school seniors were considered suitable 
for the investigation since it is reasonable 
to suspect that these individuals are actively 
concerned with making future vocational 
plans. They are presumably at points in 
their lives at which, if ever, they are attempt- 
ing to test in their own thinking the com- 
patibility of their self-concepts with the 
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roles supposedly called for by various occu- 
pations. Also, because of the relatively high 
reading level of the SVIB, it seemed logical 
to believe that seniors would be better able 
to cope with its reading demands than 
would students at any lower grade level. 
Only the male members of the class were 
studied because of the relatively greater 
amount of information concerning the use 
of the SVIB with men. 

The community served by the schoo] from 
which these subjects were drawn is atypical 
in many ways. The general educational 
level and socio-economic status of the com- 
munity residents are considerably above 
average. As would be expected, this atypi- 
calness is reflected in certain characteristics 
of the students. The average Otis Gamma 
1Q of the senior class is approximately 114. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the graduates 
of the high school enter college. This is a 
substantially greater percentage than one 
finds for the nation as a whole [9]. 


Procedure 


The first step in the collection of data 
was the administration of the SVIB. This 
was done as part of the school’s testing pro- 
gram approximately three weeks before the 
collection of the remaining data. The re- 
sulting SVIB profiles indicated each stu- 
dent’s score on the OL scale and thus pro- 
vided one of the two major variables of the 
study. 

The remaining data consisted of each 
student’s self and ideal-self descriptions. 
These descriptions were obtained through 
the use of a 180-item list of words and 
phrases entitled the Descriptive Check List 
(DCL). The DCL was designed especially 
for this research using the trait clusters of 
Cattell [2] as an item pool. The instrument 
sampled from 96 per cent of these clusters 
which Cattell considers to be a complete, 
comprehensive list of human personality 
characteristics described in the English 
language. Three response categories—yes, 
no, ?—were provided for each item. A 
subject responded to each item by marking 
an “X” in the response category which he 
believed most appropriate for that item as it 
applied to the construct, i.e., self or ideal- 
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self, being described. The DCL, as it was 
used in this study, was found to have a 
split-half reliability of 0.92. 

Using the DCL in the manner described, 
each subject was asked to give his self- 
description. Then, following a brief inter- 
polated task, each student was similarly 
asked to give his ideal-self description. 
These data were gathered during one of the 
students’ regular class periods. 

A similarity score was obtained for each 
student between his two check list descrip- 
tions. This score was obtained through the 
use of the d? statistic described by Cronbach 
and Gleser [3] and indicated the agreement 
between a subject's self and ideal-self de- 
scriptions. These scores were called self- 
satisfaction scores and provided a quantita- 
tive measure of the second major variable, 
self-satisfaction, of concern in the study. 

The problem outlined earlier was stated 
in terms of the self-satisfaction and OL 
scores and in the form of a null hypothesis 
as follows: There is no relationship be- 
tween self-satisfaction and SVIB OL scores. 


Results 


The distribution of SVIB OL scores for 
this population was found to have a mean of 
49.7 and a standard deviation of 2.3. For 
the distribution of self-satisfaction scores a 
mean of 515.6 and a standard deviation of 
65.7 were obtained. 

The product-moment correlation co 
efficient was the statistical technique used to 
test the null hypothesis stated above. Since 
the existence of a normal bivariate popula- 
tion is an assumption underlying the use of 
this technique, the chi-square test for good- 
ness of fit was next employed to determine 
if the two variables were normally dis 
tributed. 

For the OL scores, the test of goodness of 
fit of the chi-square function gave a yo? = 
1.72. With 7 d.f. the probability of obtain- 
ing this large a value of y? by chance alone 
was found to be 0.95 <P<0.98. It was 
concluded that the OL scores in this popula- 
tion were normally distributed. 

Following the same procedure for the 
self-satisfaction scores, a yo? = 19.86 was ob- 
tained. With 7 d.f. the probability of ob 
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taining this large a value of x? by chance 
alone was found to be 0.001<P<0.01. It 
was concluded that the scores comprising 
this distribution were not normally dis- 
tributed. The transformation procedure 
known as T scaling [7] was applied to nor- 
malize the distribution. The T scores were 
calculated so as to yield a mean of 50 and a 
standard deviation of 10. 

The product-moment correlation co- 
efficient was then computed between the dis- 
tribution of SVIB OL scores and the distri- 
bution of transformed _ self-satisfaction 
scores. A correlation coefficient of 0.34 was 
obtained. Applying statistical tests, it was 
determined that the probability of obtain- 
ing this large a correlation by chance alone 
was less than 0.01. The null hypothesis was 
therefore rejected. In this population a 
significant positive relationship existed be- 
tween these two variables. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The rejection of the hypothesis of no re- 
lationship between self-satisfaction and OL 
scores can be jnterpreted as preliminary 
support for Holland's contention that a 
person’s level of occupational choice and 
aspiration reflects his evaluation of himself, 
his feeling about his personal worth, and his 
satisfaction with himself. he findings lend 
support to his idea that self-evaluation can 
be measured best by scales of occupational 
content such as the OL scale. While a sta- 
tistically significant relationship between 
these two variables was found, this of course 
does not mean that the relationship is per- 
force of marked practical significance or 
that it enables one to make predictions in 
individual cases. 

There are at least two possible limitations 
of the investigation which should be pointed 
out. First, the index of self-satisfaction used 
was obtained with a new instrument de- 
veloped especially for purposes of the study. 
Questions may arise concerning its suita- 
bility for use, since previous research evi- 
dence for the device was lacking. However, 
a claim for its reliability has already been 
made. Also, a claim has been implied for 
its content validity by virtue of the device's 
sampling from so large a percentage of the 
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item clusters from Cattell’s universe of per- 
sonality characteristics. 

A second factor which possibly represents 
a limitation of the research is the atypical- 
ness of the population used. It is possible 
that the findings obtained for this group are 
different from those which would have been 
obtained for an unselected population. It 
does not seem unreasonable, though, to 
suspect that the magnitude of the correla- 
tion between the two variables might well 
have been greater than that actually ob- 
tained if a less homogeneous population had 
been used. 

The statistically significant correlation ob- 
tained enables one to do at least some pre- 
liminary hypothesizing with respect to 
counseling problems. £lients with unreal- 
istic levels of vocational aspiration are not 
an uncommon problem in counseling. The 
results of this research seem to suggest that 
such problems could be approached, at least 
in part, by working on the client's attitude 
toward himself rather than by focusing pri- 
marily upon his attitudes toward the world 
of work. 

Holland's idea regarding the role that 
self-evaluation plays in determining level of 
occupational aspiration could be further in- 
vestigated through the use of the DCL. 
One way of approaching this would be to 
determine if significant differences exist in 
mean self-satisfaction scores among groups 
of individuals making vocational choices at 
different points on the occupational hier- 
archy. In fact, with an instrument such as 
the DCL it becomes possible for an investi- 
gator to obtain from subjects their check 
list descriptions of an almost unlimited 
range of real or hypothetical individuals. 
This would thereby make possible the open- 
ing of numerous avenues of research in ex- 
ploring subjects’ self-attitudes and their 
attitudes toward the world of work. 
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Problems of Rural and Urban 
Southern Negro Children 


PAUL M. SMITH, Jr. 


[* GUIDANCE personnel are to assist youth 
with the development of their personal 
and social adjustment, it becomes necessary 
to be cognizant of the problems of young 
people regardless of the conditions that sur- 
round their group or community circum- 
stances. The purpose of this investigation 
was to determine the difference between 
problems of rural and urban Negro adoles- 
cents living in the South. This study is 
based on the null hypothesis that the num- 
ber of problems which bother students liv- 
ing in a rural community will be the same 
number as those for youth residing in an 
urban area. 


Procedure 


The students chosen for study consisted 
of 150 enrolled in the 11th and 12th grades 
of a rural and an urban high school in 
North Carolina during the spring of 1957. 
These students were selected at random. 
The rural school was located in a town 
about 25 miles from the capital city of the 
state. It had a population of approximately 
1,378. The urban school was located in 
Raleigh which had a population of 66,679. 

In addition to determining area of resi- 
dence by the United States Bureau of the 
Census definition (Urban: incorporated 
places of 2,500 or more persons; Rural: in- 
corporated or unincorporated places of less 
than 2,500 persons), it was hypothesized that 
an individual who had spent the first 10 
years of his life in a given community had 
acquired the general characteristics, habits, 
and customs of that particular area. This 
was believed to be essential because of the 
mobility of the population, the increasing 
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influence of communication media, and the 
complexities and confusion among authori- 
ties determining when a person is a rural 
resident and when urban. This study, 
therefore, was limited to those students who 
had lived the first 10 years of life in their 
respective communities. 

The Mooney Problem Checklist, high 
school form, 1950 revision, was used to col- 
lect a census of students’ problems. This 
checklist requires about 50 minutes for stu- 
dents to respond to the 330 items which are 
divided into 11 areas: (1) health and physi- 
cal development (HPD); (2) finances, living 
conditions, and employment (FLE); (3) 
social and recreational activities (SRA); (4) 
social-psychological relations (SPR); (5) 
personal-psychological relations (PPR); (6) 
courtship, sex, and marriage (CSM); (7) 
home and family (HF); (8) morals and re- 
ligion (MR); (9) adjustment to school work 
(ASW); (10) curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedures (CTP); and (11) the future: voca- 
tional and educational (FVE). This instru- 
ment is limited by the student’s awareness 
of his problems and his willingness to reveal 
them. 

The data were analyzed by counting the 
number of items checked in each area and 
ranking each according to frequency. The 
t-ratio was used to test the significance of 
difference between group means. 


Results 

Summarized in TABLE | is the comparison 
of rural and urban Negro youth’s problems 
of concern. 

The pattern of problems concerning the 
two groups were different and alike in many 
ways. The three problems that were of 
major concern to rural youth were (1) 
finances, living conditions, and employ- 
ment; (2) adjustment to school work; and 
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TABLE 1 
Rural and Urban Negro Students’ Responses According to Problem Areas 























Problem Rural Urbar 
area No. % Rank No. % Rank 
HPD 139 9 6 447 8 6 
FLE 182 12 1 534 10 4 
SRA 125 8 8 444 8 8 
CSM 148 9 4.5 511 10 5 
SPR 122 8 9 418 8 10 
PPR 148 9 4.5 555 10 3 
MR 118 8 10 445 8 7 
HF 133 8 7 353 7 11 
FVE 157 10 3 437 6 9 
ASW 169 11 2 661 12 1 
CTP 117 8 11 621 11 2 
Total 1,558 100 5,426 100 

Mean 33.15 52.68 

S.D. 21.52 29.05 

t 4.60* 





* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


(3) the future: vocational and educational. 
Among urban students the important prob- 
lems were (1) adjustment to school work; 
(2) curriculum and teaching procedures; 
and (3) personal-psychological relations. 
The problems of rural students seemed to 
be more of a personal nature and the prob- 
lems of urban appeared to be those closely 
related to academic matters. 

The problems which seemed to be least 
disturbing to rural children were (1) cur- 
riculum and teaching procedure; (2) morals 
and religion; and (3) social-psychological 
relations. Urban youth were concerned 
least with problems of (1) home and family; 
(2) social-psychological relations; and (3) 
the future: vocational and educational. 
Both groups were in agreement that social- 
psychological relations were among their 
least troubling problems. 


Rural students had on the average 33.15 
problems, while urban adolescents had 52.68 
problems on the average. When the t-ratio 
was computed for significance of the differ- 
ence between group means, it was found to 
be 4.60 which was clearly beyond the,0.01 
confidence level. Therefore rural students 
reported far fewer problems than urban 
students and thus the null hypothesis could 
not be accepted. 

From the evidence, it appeared that the 
type of community in which these youth 
resided was a determining factor with re- 
spect to the number of problems of which 
they were aware. The data’ further sug- 
gested that the nature of the problems which 
seemed most and least important to the in- 
dividual was to some degree influenced by 
the rural or urban way of life. 


NEW PAMPHLET SHOWS PLACE OF MUSIC IN POST-SCHOOL LIFE 


After Graduation—What About Your Music?, a six-page pamphlet 
prepared by the American Music Conference, is designed to inform high 
school students of the musical activities available in college, community, 
business, and family life. The pamphlet is available at 100 copies for 
$1.00 from American Music Conference, 332 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


4, Illinois. 


(Review copies are free.) 
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Explore the new technology 
for manpower appraisal and 
development 


Dr. Donald Super has written of the need for a new manpower technology which 
uses what he calls ‘parallel extrapolation’ techniques. Success Factor Analysis 
is such a new technology . . . tested, proved, used—in business, government, 
high schools, colleges—to identify talent, to self-motivate, to orient, to select 
(mot screen) personnel, to appraise, to develop, to improve inter-personal 


relations. 


Success Factor Analysis (S. F. A.) techniques are now employed at Executive 
Job Counselors, Inc., with offices in New York, Boston, and Washington, D. C. 
This firm was founded by Bernard Haldane, who discovered and developed 
S. F. A. 


As a Public Service, the technology of Success Factor Analysis will be shared 
with Vocational Guidance Counselors for their use in public service activities, 
without fee. They will, on request, be invited to come to New York for a 
series of five two-hour seminars on how to use S. F. A. as a valuable new coun- 


seling and guidance tool. 


This Material is an extension of a scminar-workshop given to executives 
under the sponsorship of the Society for Advancement of Management (N. Y. 
Chapter) and The New York Herald Tribune. 


, For basic information on S. F. A., send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 


Management Motivation Council, 16 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
(a non-profit organization) 
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Letters 





from our readers 


On a Freshman Tutoring Service 


To the Editor: 

Freshmen often drop out of college because of 
a low academic record; however, if they can apply 
for tutoring early in the semester, they can often 
prevent this loss of wasted man hours as well as 
dignity and prestige. The Phi Eta Sigma Frater- 
nity, the freshman honor society, sponsors a tutoring 
program for freshman in need of academic help—an 
excellent resource for guidance counselors. 

The purpose of Phi Eta Sigma is to encourage and 
reward high scholastic attainment among the new 
members of the freshman class. Eligibility for mem- 
bership is based solely on scholarship; during his 
first semester the freshman must attain a point 
average of 3.5, or B+. 

Since 1952, Phi Eta Sigma gives all freshman dur- 
ing orientation a pamphlet entitled “Hints on How 
to Study,” which includes suggestions for planning 
work, reading efficiently, concentrating, note taking, 
theme writing, and budgeting time. 

Its tutoring service to freshman and sophomores 
started in 1953. The applicant learns about service 
through the notices posted on the bulletin boards, 
the announcements made in the Principles of En- 
gineering classes and in the Freshman Council meet- 
ings, and the write-ups in the college newspaper. In 
addition, the applicant’s advisor has special forms 
which the student may use to request tutoring. 


Application to Phi Eta Sigma for Tutoring 


Your Name 





Last First 


Your Section 





Subjects in which you would like to receive tutoring: 








Day (s) and time(s) when you would be available: 


Through the student mail please send this blank, 
when filled out, to the Tutoring Chairman, and 
then check the Student Mail for a prompt reply. 

Note! Tutoring is free of charge. 

Each Phi Eta Sigma member indicates the choice 
of subject which he wishes to tutor and designates 
his free hours during the week. To apply for tutor- 
ing, the student informs the chairman of his needs, 
and the latter selects a tutor who will continue 
instructing the subject until the tutor feels that 
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the student has adequate knowledge of the subject 
matter. The tutoring takes place in an assigned 
room for approximately one hour. Each tutor 
employs his own method of tutoring but stresses the 
techniques of problem solving and of pianning the 
applicant’s schedule. 

During the year the fraternity tutored 90 students, 
Ihe most frequently requested subjects are physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics, in that order. 

Phi Eta Sigma believes that the progress made by 
the tutored student is the best index of the effective- 
ness of the tutoring service. When questioned by 
the advisors concerning the value of the tutoring 
service, the freshman who were tutored made the 
following comments: 

I sat in physics class and was in a fog until I 


was tutored by Phi Eta Sigma. Now I feel that 
I am making progress in physics. 


Because I spent a year in service right after 
graduation from high school, I was weak in math. 
After my tutor reviewed me in this subject, I 
made passing grades. 


I was doing poorly in math and physics because 
I did not know how to study. The tutor from 
Phi Eta Sigma showed me how to plan my home- 
work and budget my time. I am doing well now! 


Failure in physics! Failure in math! I was 
ready to withdraw from college, but somehow I 
knew that I could do better. I requested tutoring 
in both subjects and suddenly I was successful— 
thanks to Phi Eta Sigma. 

HERMAN A. EsTRIN 

Professor of English 

Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 


A Salute to Journal Terminology 
To the Editor: 

Recently there has been much objection to the 
high-flown words and phrases so commonly used 
nowadays to express simple ideas: Just last night, 
in writing a complimentary letter to a newly ap- 
pointed editor friend about the current issue of 
his professional society’s magazine, I ventured to 
include one gripe. A contributor had _ written 
“When . .. the correct methodology is employed to 
achieve these objectives.” I complained that my 
old friends in marketing research “were probably 
the first to glorify good old ‘method’ (a way of do- 
ing something) into ‘methodology,’ which if it is 
anything, is a study or science of methods. We do 
not employ a methodology. We employ a method.” 

Thus conditioned for battle, | picked up your 
December issue this morning and there in the 
contents, the first article thrust “Rehabilitation 
Potential” at me. The second article really made 
me jump with “Methodological Problems.” 

Now, “potential” is one of those things. To the 
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best of my belief, it was the physicists that first used 
it substantively, and perhaps it was justifiable. But 
I do not like to hear the adjective and the noun 
interchanged, as when the potential market be- 
comes “the market potential,” in a stuffy effort to 
be away up there. “Potential” is too useful an 
adjective to be so kicked around. 

But as I mentally toyed with “Quantitative 
Measurement of Potential Progress in the Screening 
of Rehabilitation Candidates” as a possible im- 
provement and considered “Potential Capacity,” 
etc., etc., I was forced to the conclusion that here 
was a case where the substantive use was at least 
justifiable and perhaps the best thing to be done. 

Next I tackled “Methodological Problems in Eval- 
uation.” Of course I was stymied by the obvious 
fact that the article is a methodological study. 
Even better, a scanning of the article showed a 
dozen chances for the contributor to call method 
“methodology,” and there was not a slip showing. 

My compliments, Mr. Editor, to you and your 
contributors. 

GeorcE T. STREET, JR. 
Veterans Administration (Retired) 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


College and the Physically Handicapped 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations to the University of Missouri for 
its plan to modify university facilities in order to 
accommodate severely handicapped students. Under 
a grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the university will provide a regional 
facility for disabled students in which services will 
be organized and the campus modified so as to be 
accessible to them. 

This plan exemplifies the American democratic 
ideal of equal educational opportunities for all, 
in providing that physically handicapped students 
need not be intellectually handicapped. In a 
master’s thesis undertaken by this writer, it was 
concluded that physically handicapped students in 
four Bay Area colleges were more deterred from 
pursuing higher education because ramps and 
elevators were lacking, than through any inability 
on their part to meet the intellectual and emo- 
tional demands of an appropriate academic cur- 
riculum. 

Currently, two main trends in the American so- 
cial scheme should lend impetus to other institu- 
tions to follow the example of the University of 
Missouri, as well as many other colleges, in setting 
up facilities and services for physically handicapped 
students. First of these is the increased emphasis 
placed on the value of a college education for any 
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for your reference bookshelf 
THE 1961-1962 DIRECTORY OF 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
SERVICES 
listing 165 agencies throughout the country 
whose vocational counseling services have 
been investigated and approved by the 
American Board on Professional Standards 
in Vocational Counseling, Inc. 
$1.50 per copy from 
APGA HEADQUARTERS 





individual. A recent estimate of the economic 
benefits attributable to having been graduated from 
college is given as $100,000 in additional lifetime 
earnings. It seems reasonable to assume that for 
disabled persons, the disparity between what could 
be earned with and without a college degree is 
even greater, since many avenues of employment 
would be closed to them. Furthermore, in the 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, it is es- 
sential to determine the client’s intellectual poten- 
tial and utilize it vocationally, for in many cases 
there is a correlation between jobs requiring mental 
skills and jobs that are sufficiently sedentary for those 
whose mobility is limited. 

The second trend in contemporary American life 
is the increasing emphasis given to vocational re- 
habilitation as a result of recent legislation on 
behalf of the physically handicapped, notably Pub- 
lic Law 565, enacted in 1954 by the Congress of 
the United States. This legislation enables the 
state rehabilitation services to underwrite in part 
the cost of a college education for clients who re- 
quire college training as part of an approved voca- 
tional plan. Also provided by Public Law 565 are 
such demonstration projects as the one University 
of Missouri has undertaken, which can contribute 
solutions to problems in rehabilitation. 

The American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation has indicated concern for the physically 
handicapped student in conducting, as part of its 
1959 convention, a symposium entitled “A Rational 
for Handling the Handicapped on a College Cam- 
pus” and by the publication of articles in its Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal. Through the continued 
efforts of rehabilitation workers and college person- 
nel workers, the day need not be far off when no 
student possessing the necessary intellectual poten- 
tial for it, need be denied a college education be- 
cause he is physically handicapped. 

ELAINE Morcan, M.S., 1960 
In Rehabilitation Counseling 
San Francisco State College 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


PROCEDURES AND PREPARATION FOR COUN- 
SELING, by Wm. C. Cottle & N. M. Downie. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1960. 319 pp. $8.00, trade; $6.00, class- 


room. 


C ovnsexinc, in this book, is delimited to 
the service rendered to any individual 
“within the normal range of behavior” who 
needs some assistance in his efforts to reach 
attainable goals. To render this service 
most effectively, the authors maintain that 
the counselor must know where to obtain, 
how to organize, and how to evaluate per- 
tinent information about the client. Em- 
phasis in this book is on the ways in which 
information can be gathered and how this 
information can be used in preparation for 
the counseling process. This is not a book 
on counseling techniques, nor on counseling 
theory, but one in which stress is placed on 
how the counselor can become an informed, 
active—but not directive—participant in the 
counseling process. 

The reader has the impression that this 
book was designed as a text to accompany a 
practicum course in ager and college- 
level counseling. The teaching experience 
of the authors is reflected in the sequence, 
organization, documentation, comprehen- 
siveness, and unbiased presentation of the 
material. The literature of the past three 
decades and the historical antecedents have 
been culled and integrated in an easily read- 
able style. (Charts and graphs, which occa- 
sionally cut into the trend of thought in the 
text, might have been relegated to an ap- 
pendix.) Not only the graduate student at 
the practicum level, but other professionals 
who need to obtain information about their 
clients, can glean and absorb the numerous, 
succinctly evaluated tools and techniques. 
About one-third of the book (four chapters) 
is devoted to the type of data obtainable 
from psychological tests; two chapters deal 
with basic elements and applications of sta- 
tistics; the balance of the book emphasizes— 
among other tools—personal documents, 
anecdotal records, observations in the initial 
mterview, inferences from the case study, 
and research and follow-up of counseling. 
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The major contribution of this book is in 
bringing to the attention of the counselor 
trainees sources of information, other than 
from psychological tests, which contribute to 
the explanation of a client's abilities, needs, 
and goals. Also worthy of note is the em- 
phasis on the counselor’s obligation to be- 
come involved in research and in follow-up 
of counseling effectiveness. 

To the beginning counselor, the broad- 
ness of scope of information resources and 
the data-gathering processes might prove so 
encompassing that little time might be left 
for considering the counseling process itself. 
After all, it is the utilization of the informa- 
tion in the counseling process which is of 
most importance. The authors do allude 
to differences of opinion, in the field, regard- 
ing the selection, use, and application of the 
tools and techniques. This is done so subtly 
that it seems hardly likely that the begin- 
ning counselor would even pause in his pur- 
suit of information gathering to consider 
these differences. By the time he has 
reached the practicum level, a counselor 
trainee will appreciate a summarization of 
materials from courses completed, but needs 
guidance in discriminating which tools and 
techniques to use and when to use them: 
time and agency budgets, as well as demands 
for service, impose limits on the number of 
tools and techniques a counselor can use. 
More emphasis on case study material is also 
urged. 

It is probably becoming obvious that this 
reviewer is suggesting the need for a com- 
panion volume which will deal with the 
discriminative selection and procedures in 
utilizing the data obtained from the tools 
and techniques described in this book. The 
authors seem fully qualified to carry on the 
good work.—I. Linnick, Chief Psychologist, 
Federation Employment and Guidance Serv- 
ice, New York City. 
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READINGS IN REHABILITATION COUNSELING, 
edited by C. H. Patterson. Champaign, 
Ill.: Stipes Publishing Company, 1960. 
324 pp. $5.25. 
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R. PATTERSON has brought together jour- 
nal and other articles which he 
thought would be useful to the student and 
counselor in developing a theory and prac- 
tice of rehabilitation counseling. His intent 
was to provide a supplementary text for 
graduate courses in rehabilitation counsel- 
ing, for use in orientation institutes or in- 
service training of rehabilitation counselors, 
and for counselors in the field. Within the 
framework that he has set for himself he has 
done an excellent job. 

Four criteria were used in selecting arti- 
cles: (1) Its value in stimulating the think- 
ing of the student or practitioner by present- 
ing an idea, an issue, a point of view, or ap- 
proach to some aspect of the rehabilitation 
counseling process broadly conceived. (2) 
It did not deal with medical information or 
medical aspects of disability, the social or 
psychological aspects of disability, technical 
problems in testing and evaluation of the 
disabled, or occupational information in re- 
habilitation counseling. (3) It was not con- 
cerned with specific disabilities or disability 
areas and the special problems of counseling 
clients with specific disabilities. (4) The 
selections were limited with few exceptions 
to journal articles. With these criteria as 
guideposts Dr. Patterson has organized a 
series of 64 papers in 10 sections which cover 
the following major topical areas: philos- 
ophy and background of rehabilitation; the 
role of the rehabilitation counselor; the 
training of the rehabilitation counselor; 
basic principles of rehabilitation counsel- 
ing; the counseling process; special evaluat- 
ing procedures; placement in employment; 
rehabilitation centers and sheltered work- 
shops; contributions of related professions; 
integration of services. In addition, he 
prefaces each section with a discussion 
which gives perspective to the papers which 
follow and frequently includes an added 
bibliography for the interested reader. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the articles 
were originally published in the Journal of 
Rehabilitation. The Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal is represented by seven articles 
while papers from 13 other journals plus 
several unpublished papers complete the 
compendium. 

As the editor anticipated, it is impossible 
to organize a book of readings which would 
satisfy the interests and points of view of 
most readers on all counts. With no intent 
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How does 
DEVEREUX 

Help the 
Retarded Child? 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS have pro- 
vided, for nearly fifty years, educational 
and treatment facilities for children and 
young cdults with impaired intellectual or 
neurological functioning. 


A comprehensive pre-enrollment evalu- 
ation of each child determines his place- 
ment and programming in homogeneous, 
separate, and self-contained school or 
community units. 


Experienced educators, vocational 
specialists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
physicians attend the child, assess his cap- 
abilities, and institute a program to de- 


velop them to the fullest extent. 


Each child benefits from individual in- 
struction and proven training techniques. 


Professional inquiries for Eastern Schools should be 
directed to Charles J. Fowler, Director of Admissions, 
Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsylvania; for Pacific 
Coast Schools, to Keith A. Seaton, Registror, 
Devereux Schools in California, Santa Barbara, 
California; Southwestern residents oddress Devereux 
Schools of Texas, Box 336, Victoria, Texas. 


THE 
DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 
FOUNDATION COMMUNITIES 
A nonprofit organization CAMPS 

Founded 1912 
Devon, Pennsylvania TRAINING 
Santa Barbara, California RESEARCH 
Victoria, Texas 





HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
Administrative Consultant 


WILLIAM B. LOEB 
Treasurer 


EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph.D. 
Director 
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An effective program for 
improving study techniques... 


LEARNING TO STUDY 


William W. Farquhar and 
John D. Krumboltz, both Michigan 
State University; and C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
University of Minnesota 


This practical manual focuses on concrete 
solutions to actual study problems. Geared 
to student interests and aspirations, it covers 
such important areas as controlling concentra- 
tion, learning to remember, note-taking, and 
writing reports. An effective formula for 
study—the Triple-S Technique—presents a 
simple framework for getting the most from 
reading assignments. Many self-appraisal 
tests are included, along with a helpful 
**Self-Checking Study Progress Chart."’ 
““Easy-going language, conversational style, 
and pertinent illustrations.’’ —-READING 
TEACHER. ‘The authors provide a wide 
variety of suggestions for the student. These 
suggestions are rooted in practical situations, 
expressed in straightforward terms, and amply 
illustrated.."—STUDENT PERSONNEL 
METHODS BULLETIN. 1960. 243 pp.; 
36 ills., tables. Paper Cover. $2.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 








15 East 26th St., New York 10 











to quibble, it seems to this reviewer that the 
readings might have included somewhat 
less material on the prevocational activities 
area and more material on the limitations 
and problems associated with using stand- 
ardized psychological tests in evaluating the 
client with a disability. The topic, the role 
of the rehabilitation counselor, is dealt with 
not only in the section devoted to it but in 
several papers which appear in other sec- 
tions. The section which presents papers on 
the contribution of related professions in- 
cludes three papers discussing the work of 
the psychologist in rehabilitation settings 
while at the same time it has only a single 
article on the medical profession and that 
describes the role of the psychiatrist. In 
addition, it includes nothing about the con- 
tributions of occupational therapists, physi- 
cal therapists, or speech pathologists to the 
rehabilitation field. 

There is implicit in the title the notion 
that this volume rene a representative 
coverage of the field and will convey to the 
reader an image of the profession. AI- 
though the editor has carefully described the 
boundaries of the set of readings, it is my 





opinion that his decision to eliminate re- 
search articles from consideration is the 
book’s most serious fault. On the one hand, 
it presents to the reader a picture of a pro- 
fession which seems to have little empirical 
base for its activities and in addition seems 
to be little concerned about this state of 
affairs. It seems to me that the inclusion of 
research papers available in various topical 
areas would have enhanced the value of the 
readings considerably. It would also have 
contributed toward some sense of what re- 
search has contributed to the field and, at 
the same time, suggest the substantial needs 
for further research in the field of rehabilita- 
tion counseling. It appears that holding to 
the nonresearch criteria was difficult since 
there are at least three articles in the book 
which present systematic data. 

Dr. Patterson has achieved the goal that 
he set for himself in a commendable fashion. 
His book of readings will be of value to the 
groups for which he prepared it. It includes 
much required reading for people now en- 
tering the field of rehabilitation counseling 
and, therefore, is a text in the basic course 
in rehabilitation counseling which I teach.— 
Joun E. MutTnwarp, Associate Professor of 
Education and Coordinator, Rehabilitation 
Counseling Program, State University of 
Towa. 
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THERAPEUTIC PsyCHOLOGY: FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF COUNSELING AND PsyYCHOTHER- 
apy, by Lawrence M. Brammer & Everett 
L. Shostrom. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 447 pp. $6.95. 


T= BOOK is presented as “a thorough in- 
troduction to the field of counseling and 
psychotherapy” for the “upper division and 
graduate student,” and as, for the practi- 
tioner, a means of re-examining his tech- 
niques and assumptions. It is concerned 
successively with a survey of theories of per- 
sonality development and theories of coun- 
seling and therapy, with process and tech- 
niques, and with special areas of applica 
tion. 

The language is unfailingly clear and 
simple. Every chapter is previewed and 
summarized and organized under an abun- 
dance of subheadings. Every important 
point is illustrated with a counselor-client 
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interchange, a quotation from another 
author, or a list of examples. (There is 
only one complete transcript however and 
that a brief one.) 

The book comprises an impressively com- 
plete catalogue of all the issues that concern 
counseling psychologists today. The 
authors are usually quite explicit in stating 
which viewpoints they endorse, and their 
endorsements tend to be on the side of 
practical common sense with which one can 
find little to quarrel. They represent an 
eclecticism whose range covers everything 
that could even remotely be called counsel- 
ing or psychotherapy, and whose mean 
seems to fall a bit to the existential side of 
client-centeredness. 

This represents a considerable shift from 
their position in their 1952 book, The Dy- 
namics of the Counseling Process; a shift 
toward seeing counseling more as a thera- 
peutic task and toward giving more con- 
sideration to psychoanalytic theories of 
therapy. The index of the earlier book con- 
tains two references to Freud, the present 
one 11. The earlier one does not list “in- 
terpretation” at all; the present one lists it 


16 times, in fact, has a whole chapter de- 
voted to it. Whether this shift is good or 
bad, too large or too small, depends upon its 
coincidence with the reader’s convictions. 

Obviously when one includes within the 
confines of a single book such a multitude of 
items the price of completeness has to be 
brevity, often superficiality. It is clear that 
the superficiality in their case is usually in 
the presentation, not in the thinking that 
has preceded it. The book’s greatest vir- 
tues, as well as its worst faults, are those of 
eclecticism and “cook-bookery.” The 
authors so skillfully render the best of 
everybody else that there is little room left 
for their own original contributions. In 
fact, their contribution is one of digesting, 
organizing, and weighing, not of creation or 
penetration. 

Particularly cogent is their chapter on in- 
terpretation techniques where, for example, 
they elaborate the point that reflection, 
when it is anything but role repetition of 
every client utterance, is, by virtue of its 
selectivity, interpretation. It is also pleas- 
ing to hear them emphasize that it is not 
how well the client can verbalize his insights 
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but what he does about them that counts. dum is the suggestion that one may hint toa ant 
Their views regarding professional ethics, reluctant client that the hour is up by put- sim 
both in the section devoted to this matter ting one’s hands on one’s knees and leaning Per 
and as reflected in their comments through- forward, but that it wouldn’t do to shuffle the 
out the book, are both reasonable and im- the papers on one’s desk. is F 
peccable. Meehl applauds in particular a checklist J 
There are chapters devoted to five special of signs of countertransference; it is indeed son 
areas of application: marriage counseling; accurate and vivid. I fear, however, that to bec 
child therapy and counseling of parents; the relatively inexperienced this list and the og) 
educational, vocational, and rehabilitation subsequent three pages on “resolving egc 
counseling; religious counseling; and indus- countertransference” could convey an im- mo 
trial counseling. Of these, marriage coun- pression of the ease and simplicity with an 
seling receives perhaps the most adequate which these matters can be handled which the 
treatment in proportion to the available does not correspond with rude and recalci- the 
material, educational counseling the least. trant reality. It is suggested that counselors the 
Although there is a bow to the notion that grow with experience, that it sometimes As: 
learning difficulties and educational failures helps to talk over one’s countertransference Sen 
may be primary symptoms of neurotic con- feelings with the client, or that one can send 
flict in students and treated as such, one _ the client off to talk about it with the group. 
could as easily gather that the first thing to The possible use of supervision is dismissed |. 
consider is a prescription for new eye glasses, in a paragraph and the idea of personal 7 
and if that fails, “remediation.” therapy for the counselor in a single sen- | 
To me the most dangerous aspect of the tence. By a similarly hyper-rational treat- | 


book is that which Meehl most admires in 
his preface: the frequent offering of lists of 
signs to recognize, ways to say things, and 
tricks of the trade. The reductio ad absur- 


ment of many issues (and without commit- 
ting any factual inaccuracies with which one 
can disagree) there is accomplished a be- 
littlement of the power of the unconscious 
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and a representation of therapy as relatively 
simple and painless to either participant. 
Perhaps there really is a psychiatrist like 
their hypothetical one whose phone number 
is Pleasant 5554, but I doubt it. 

It is certainly true that counseling as 
something distinct from psychotherapy has 
been able to — the recent tide in psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry that concentrates on the 
ego functions and the efficacy of conscious 
motives, Consequently this book presents 
an accurate reflection of what is going on in 
the field. How well that corresponds with 
the reality of human nature is a matter for 
the future to decide.--BARBARA NACHMANN, 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Psychological 
Services, University of Michigan. 





J > 


a Test CONSTRUCTION: DEVELOPMENT AND 
INTERPRETATION OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, 
by Dorothy Adkins Wood. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 
1960. vi+ 134 pp. $3.50. 


ik COUNSELOR needing a simple, succinct 
review of the principles involved in test 
construction will find this text highly useful. 
It not only presents in easy, readable style 
the information a counselor might want to 
know about tests, but it also provides a 
worthwhile source of information about the 
construction of classroom tests to which a 
counselor may wish to refer teachers with 
whom he works. It is the sort of book that 
can be read in an evening, but the material 
in it will bear considerable re-reading. 

Topics covered are the principles of psy- 
chological measurement; kinds of objective 
test items, their purpose and how to analyze 
them; statistics involved in using test scores; 
and a chapter discussing essay tests. There 
are three appendixes containing examples 
of objective test items in most of the com- 
mon subject-matter areas found in our edu- 
cational system. The 48 selected references 
are adequate, but include only 6 texts pub- 
lished after 1956. The indexes of authors’ 
names and of subjects covered are brief, but 
adequate. 

The above paragraphs indicate why the 
counselor using tests and test scores will find 
Wood's book a time-saving review. It pre- 
sents the information in a fashion that is 
easy to understand as well as easy to read so 
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that he and his teaching colleagues have a 
handy reference. 

With increasing school and college enroll- 
ment, teachers will need to change their ex- 
aminations so that such examinations pro- 
vide maximum valid information about 
student progress involving as_ limited 
amounts of teacher time and subjective 
judgment as possible. In order to cross- 
validate the results of teacher-made ex- 
aminations, the teacher and the counselor 
will want to use effective, standardized 
achievement tests. The material covered in 
Wood's book not only shows the teacher 
how to construct more valid classroom ex- 
aminations, but what the important con- 
siderations should be in choosing achieve- 
ment tests as a check upon these examina- 
tions. Whether the teacher is new to the 
field or a veteran of many classroom experi- 
ences, this book will bear reading to high- 
light the test characteristics that must be 
identified for useful student evaluation. It 
should be in the faculty libraries of every 
educational institution—WM. C. Corrie, 
Professor of Education, The University of 
Kansas. 
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CaREERs IN Epucation, by Richard Wynn. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 307 pp. 
$6.75. 


T# AUTHOR has attempted to give young 
people a clear, concise, unbiased descrip- 
tion of work opportunities in the field of 
education. However, he recognizes that his 
own “lusty enthusiasm” for teaching may 
have colored to some extent his presenta- 
tion. In the opinion of this reviewer, he 
has achieved a happy balance between over- 
enthusiasm and cold, factual information 
about educational work in our society. 
Careers in Education is a frank description 
of both the satisfactions and the frustrations 
of the profession. It paints for the reader a 
picture of education as a profession, without 
falling into the trap of appearing too en- 
thusiastic or over sentimental. 

The book should be of interest to both 
high school and college students who wish 
to explore the educational field as a possible 
choice for a life’s work. Also, it will be 
helpful to counselors, parents, and various 
semi-professional groups interested in learn- 
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ing more about what education has to offer 
as a career to young people. 

An historical orientation is given through 
a brief, well-written chapter on our educa- 
tional heritage. The chapter ends with a 
well-selected list of books, periodicals, and 
films for those who wish to probe deeper 
this avenue of approach toward a better 
understanding of the profession. Also, for 
background information, there is a short 
chapter on forces and issues affecting Ameri- 
can education. Perhaps, at this point, the 
author has attempted the impossible. 
Forces and issues relating to education in 
our society are too complex to be considered 
in a short summary discussion. Again, how- 
ever, those who wish to gain more informa- 
tion will find the citations at the end of the 
chapter most helpful. 

The question of salaries in education is 
discussed. More often we fall into the trap 
of comparing the top salaries in other pro- 
fessions with the lowest or beginning salaries 
in education. Information concerning vari- 
ations in salaries in different parts of the 
country and in different areas of educational 
work is given. Salaries of teachers are com- 
pared with those of other professional 
groups. The relationship of salaries to 
levels of professional preparation and years 
of experience is discussed in a way that will 
be helpful to the young readers. Also, issues 
relating to salaries, such as merit ratings vs. 
single salary schedules, are mentioned. 

Varied opportunities in education are ex- 
plored. Here the reader can visualize the 
many aspects and ramifications of American 
education, with respect to a wide variety of 
job opportunities in many different settings. 
Various positions in public and private 
school education are discussed, as well as 
positions in higher education, state depart- 
ments of education, the federal government, 
and private organizations. 

“Let’s Talk About You,” “Preparing for 
Teaching,” and “Making the Most of the 
Years Ahead” are chapter headings for the 
last third of the book. Here the author 
focuses attention of the reader on himself 
and guides him in an analysis of his own 
feelings toward a career in education as a 
life’s work. 

For factual information, the book con- 
tains a number of excellent charts, graphs, 
and tables. Also, eye-catching pictures 
throughout the book will attract the atten- 
tion of the young reader. Quotations about 
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teaching and education as a profession are 
given; these tend to give a personal touch to 
the book which increases its readability. 
The author has made a significant contri- 
bution to a better understanding of career 
opportunities in education for American 
youth.—RoBerT O. STRIPLING, Professor of 
Education, University of Florida. 
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PsYCHOLOGY FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING, by 
George J. Mouly. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1960. 550 pp. $5.50. 


Is THE PREFACE of this book the author 
mentions the “need for giving teachers a 
better understanding of the ‘why’ of human 
behavior.” If this is an objective of the 
book, it is realized in a most admirable 
manner. This reviewer was impressed by 
the names of the 18 chapters as being very 
much the make-up of “psychology for effec- 
tive teaching,” and the contents of every 
chapter are excellent. Unlike most authors 
who write books on psychology for teachers, 
Mouly writes as if he actually understood 
the inside of a classroom. His writing is 
pithy and down-to-earth; it is simple and 
factual, with interesting reports of research 
and studies. His numerous examples will 
make sense to teachers. If student teachers 
can learn about learning from the written 
word, then they should learn from this book. 

All of the chapters are good, but the ones 
that most impressed this reviewer were 
Chapter 5 (Emotional Development), with 
a most realistic and refreshing discussion of 
the self-centeredness of love; Chapters 8, 9, 
and 10 (General Nature of Learning; Guid- 
ing the Learning Process; Motivation), with 
an unusually intelligible discussion of learn- 
ing; Chapter 14 (Measuring Academic 
Achievement), with a seldom seen stress on 
the learning aspects of measurement; and 
Chapter 18 (The Modern Classroom—A 
Psychological Reorientation), with an excel- 
lent summation of the book, as well as the 
author’s very solid philosophy of the psy- 
chology of learning. 

This reviewer may have developed a halo 
effect after reading the first few chapters, so 
that any criticisms are of a minor nature. 
In Chapter 1 (Psychology and the Teacher), 
the author would seem to be confusing 
Russian and American satellites (p. 8)! In 
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the same chapter (p. 15) we may question 
the implication that the importance of “‘pro- 
ficiency in teaching,” can be determined by 
asking children if they think that proficiency 
in teaching is important—Paul Witty not 
withstanding! In Chapter 2 (The Deter- 
minants of Behavior), this reviewer would 
question the statement that “Nondirective 
counseling is based on the premise that 
adjustment has been secured when the client 
recognizes the inconsistent ideas, accepts 
them on his own, and integrates them” (p. 
51). In Chapter 6 (Social Development), 
the section on sociometric techniques seems 
a bit out of place. In Chapter 7 (Intellec- 
tual Development), the indication that two 
per cent of the population has an IQ above 
125 and the statement that an IQ of 130 is 
average for graduates of a good college (pp. 
199-202) will, if true, be very bad news for 
many thousands of American mothers who 
have high ambitions for their dear children! 
In Chapter 13 (Attitudes), we may question 


the extent to which “character” will be de- 
veloped by a “study of the dynamics of the 
Brutuses, Cassiuses, and Macbeths . . . of 
the strength of character of the Columbuses, 
the Nelsons, and the Edith Cavells,” (p. 355) 
although we would hasten to agree with 
Mouly that this is at least better than a 
study of “metaphors” and “1492's”! 

In Chapter 17 (Mental Health in the 
Classroom), the author unfortunately en- 
courages the fallacy that guidance services 
are not needed in the elementary school 
when he says “. . . in the elementary school, 
where the mental health activities are inte- 
grated with the total program . . .” (p. 
464). They could be, but more often they 
are not. The other chapters that complete 
the book are titled: Growth and Develop- 
ment; Physical and Motor Development; 
Retention and Transfer of Training; The 
Higher Mental Processes; Individual Differ- 
ences; and Personal and Social Adjustment. 

This is an excellent book, and it should 
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rank among the best in the field. It may 
help some student teachers to become real 
teachers, rather than pedestrian workers— 
the fate that awaits so many of them!— 
Ducatp S. ARBUCKLE, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Boston University. 





> 


GENERAL EDUCATION FOR PERSONAL Ma- 
TurRITy, edited by Horace T. Morse & Paul 
L. Dressel. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company, 1960. 244 pp. $4.50. 


Ts: VOLUME is a compilation of articles 
describing general education courses in 
selected colleges and universities. Each has 
been written by a different author who has 
had first hand experience in organizing or 
conducting the course described. 

The 17 chapters are divided into three 
sections. The first section, edited by Mel- 
vene D. Hardee and Orrin B. Powell, de- 
scribes courses in the area of personal and 
social adjustment given at Columbia Col- 
lege, San Francisco State College, Moorhead 
State College, and Boston University. The 
second section, edited by Henry Bowman, 
describes courses in marriage and family 
living given at the University of Minnesota, 
San Francisco State College, University of 
California at Berkeley, the Merrill-Palmer 
School, and the University of Utah. The 
third section, edited by Henry Borow, de- 
scribes vocational planning courses given at 
Contra Costa College, Texas A & M College, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, and the 
University of Minnesota. 

The editors of each section have written 
valuable summary chapters reviewing gen- 
eral developments in their respective fields. 
In addition Russell M. Cooper has con- 
tributed an important introductory chapter 
entitled, “General Education for Personal 
Maturity: A Balance Sheet.” The two gen- 
eral chapters and the section summary chap- 
ters are of particular value in integrating 
the descriptions of individual courses at 
specific institutions into a unified volume 
and by providing bases for drawing general 
izations. Morse’s final chapter summarizes 
contrasting points of view regarding adjust- 
ment courses, their departmental affiliations, 
content, typical teaching and evaluation 
methods, and problems currently facing 
them. 
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Practically all of the authors emphasize 
the dynamic nature of the movement to pro- 
vide adjustment courses and the ever-chang- 
ing content and arrangement of the courses 
themselves. Cooper describes the book as a 
symposium presenting a record of significant 
activity and achievement rather than a pri- 
marily historical document. He describes 
the movement itself as one “based on the 
conviction that the complex affairs of per- 
sonal living can and must be subjected to 
the same kind of systematic study and 
illumination as is now given to government, 
business, and other established subjects of 
the curriculum.” 

Morse, in his concluding chapter, force- 
fully refutes the criticism that adjustment 
courses or even the emphasis upon adjust- 
ment leads to conformity and mediocrity. 
He further emphasizes that efforts made to 
improve and facilitate adjustment are di- 
rected towards nurturing a process rather 
than toward the achievement of a precon- 
ceived norm. He says, “Our aim, in short, 
is the development of the adjusting individ- 
ual rather than the adjusted one.” The 
point of view of the many authors might 
well be summarized by the statement that 
properly conceived and directed courses can 
give the individual “a method of analysis, a 
knowledge of available resources, and a de- 
termination to face even complex personal 
problems rationally and objectively.” 

The specific purpose of the book was to 
provide a theoretical overview of the adjust- 
ment course concept as well as concrete de- 
scriptions of college courses in actual opera- 
tion. It was directed to institutions, com- 
mittees, and individuals concerned with de- 
veloping courses in personal: adjustment, 
family living, and vocational planning. By 
presenting the major aspects and issues in 
the field, the editors hope that the book will 
provide a basis for further experimentation 
and growth in the area. It fulfills its pur- 
pose remarkably well and will be a valuable 
resource for its intended readers. 

It has two serious shortcomings. It con- 
tains neither an index nor a general bibli- 
ography. Both of these features would have 
made it more valuable. Most of the chapter 
authors have footnoted many of their points 
but these valuable references are unavail- 
able in any systematic listing.—Rosert H. 
SHAFFER, Dean of Students, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Regulations of Private Employment Agencies 


State Laws Regulating Private Employ- 
ment Agencies. Bulletin No. 209, 1960. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 124 pp. Free. 

This Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin pro- 
vides valuable and otherwise difficult-to-find infor- 
mation about the regulatory laws governing private 
py ee agencies. This is the new revision of 
a 17-year-old bulletin first published by the Bureau 
in 1943. 

The contents include a description of the major 
provisions of regulatory laws (coverage, licenses and 
bonds, fees, prohibited practices, posting, records 
and reports, administrative authority, and penalties 
for violations). The second section on growth of 
agencies reveals a 250 per cent increase over an 18- 
year period for the 18 states reporting data for the 
two periods. Similarly, census data are reported 
showing an increase in 10 years of 75 per cent in 
numbers of agencies and of over 225 per cent in 
gross fees collected (over $100,000,000 in 1958 alone). 

The remainder of the bulletin provides a state- 
by-state description of the regulatory laws. The 
reader would be particularly interested in learning 
that all states have such laws except Alabama, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, and Vermont. 


Report on Armed Forces Psychiatry 


Preventive Psychiatry in the Armed 
Forces: With Some Implications for Civil- 
ian Use, 1960. Report No. 47. Group for 
the Advancement of Psychiatry, 104 East 
25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 48 pp. $.75. 


One particular value of this report, one of many 
published by the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, is the historical account provided of 
preventive psychiatry in the Armed Forces, its 
methodology and description of trends over time 
in the incidence of admission rates, disability sep- 
arations, and performance quality of treated in- 
dividuals. 

The contents indicate sections on definition, his- 
tory, factors affecting military effectiveness, meth- 


odology, evaluation, research proposals, and ap- 
plication of military psychiatry to non-military 
groups. 


In general, the document is a readable and sound 
report. Its weaknesses are threefold. (1) Research 
needs have been given relatively little attention 
beyond recommendations that more should be done 
that would enhance understanding of human be- 
havior. (2) There is a rather notable connotation 
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of prevention as meaning modification, lessening, 
or elimination of disabilities as opposed to a more 
asset-oriented approach designed to reinforce in- 
dividual human potentialities-in-the-situation. (3) 
Finally, the report suffers in its discussion of non- 
military applications by the unfortunate intrusion of 
such straw-man targets as misuse of aptitude testing 
and the use of such a phrase as “other forms of 
psychological magic.” 

In total, however, the report is a good one and 
offers some stimulating questions as to the degree 
to which the military psychiatric model procedures 
may be transferred into civilian business, industrial, 
and educational organizational life. 


Periodicals for the Blind 


Periodicals of Special Interest to Blind 
Persons, 1960. American Foundation for 
the Blind, West 16th St., New York 1], 
N.Y. 41 pp. $.15. 


This new edition of periodicals for blind persons 
supplements the materials — by the federal 
government through the Library of Congress. The 
contents include U. S. publications in (a) inkprint 
(general, professional, school alumni, and agency 
periodicals), (b) braille (general, religious, current 
events, schools, alumni, agency, and deaf-blind 
periodicals), (c) moon, (d) New York Point, and 
(e) talking book forms. The small number of 
periodicals published in Canada in inkprint and in 
braille are also listed. Each publication is followed 
by its publisher, editor, embosser, and brief annota- 
tion as to type of publication, its cost, and size. 

Journal readers might be interested to know that 
in the United States there are 14 such periodicals 
published in talking book form and 112 in braille. 


College Women in New York City 


Futures for College Women in New York, 
1960, Vol. 1, No. 1. Alumnae Advisory Cen- 
ter, Inc., 541 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 56 pp. $1.00. 


This new publication inaugurates the second 
decade of operation of the Alumnae Advisory Center, 
an organization which guides “ . college women 
through their vocational goals in New York City... 
through forums, individual counseling, publications, 
a job library, and long-term liaison with employers.” 

The contents are a veritable smorgasbord of in- 
formation of relevance to the young (or not so 
young) college-trained female. There are several 
general articles pertaining to women in the world 
of work. These include Sara Blanding’s “New 
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Patterns in Women’s Lives,” and Alice Leopold’s 
“Trends in Opportunities and Requirements.” 
There are sections providing salary conversion 
charts, typical deductions and benefits, their ex- 
planation and effect, a partial listing of New York 
recruiters, jobs requiring only an A.B. and no 
further training, places to stay, and a description 
of employment agencies’ purposes, services, and 
costs. 

This reviewer would hesitate to guess how many 
females would make use of such material annually, 
but for the person with New York employment in 
mind, this publication should be extremely helpful. 


Dr. Conant Evaluates the Junior High School 


Education In the Junior High School 
Years—Some Recommendations, by James 
B. Conant, 1960. Distributed by Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
46 pp. $.50. 


Hardly a Journal reader could have missed the 
many and varied appraisers of our public education 
scene from Admiral Rickover on up (or down de- 
pending upon the reader's particular — of view). 
Dr. Conant’s present report, his second, focuses upon 
junior high school level education. It is addressed 
by his subtitle as a memorandum to school boards. 
What is reported is the result of visits to 237 schools 
in 90 school systems in 23 states. 


The first fourth of the report deals with principal 
findings, the relatively unique characteristics of the 
seventh—ninth grade pupils and teachers, and the 
relationship between school boards and the pro- 
fessional staff of educational institutions. The last 
point is briefly but quite clearly treated, in this 
section, although the distinctions as to areas of 
responsibility seem a little less clear in the next 
section on recommendations. This may arise from 
the fact that the reader can easily read his own 
biases into the distinctions. Upon second reading, 
the distinctions, while clear, seem unduly restrictive. 
In other words, it seems to this reviewer quite 
debatable whether the perogatives of the school 
system’s staff should be delimited to recommenda- 
tions for staff appointments, judgments of teaching 
quality, and the details of course content and text- 
book choice. 

The recommendations form the bulk of the report 
and also are clear in their intent. They cover a 
range of topics from the nature of required subject 
matter in different grades, intergrade articulation, 
class gy staffing, to guidance and testing, 
and the like. Readers would be particularly inter- 
ested in the guidance and testing section where Dr. 
Conant again applies the ratio of one full-time 
specialist or the equivalent for every 250-300 pupils 
in grades 7 and 8, as well as for grades 9-12. Not 
all readers will probably share the author's lack of 
enthusiasm for regular group guidance courses. 

In short, a highly readable document reflecting 
those characteristics in junior high school level 
education which the author’s observations evaluate 
as most notable. 














Have you previewed — 


COLLEGE AHEAD»* 


If you have missed seeing “College Ahead?’’—or if you want to see 


it again—visit Booth 110, upper floor at the 


A PG A CONVENTION 


*“College Ahead?”’ is a 30-minute color film being used in major cily school 


systems, smaller communities and by industry in guidance programs. 


GUIDANCE FILMS’ BOX 632 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


— 
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Association Activities 





CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


Northern California Guidance Association 


| HE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GUIDANCE As- 3. Keep the membership informed of 








SOCIATION is probably unique in that as 
the organization has grown its geographic 
territory has shrunk. The California Voca- 
tional Guidance Association received its 
charter from NVGA in 1921, at which time 
it encompassed approximately the northern 
two-thirds of California. In 1934, it reor- 
ganized and changed its name. As member- 
ship grew in various regional areas, NCGA 
assisted these areas in forming their own 
organization and in seceding from the par- 
ent. There have been three offsprings— 
Northeastern California Guidance Associa- 
tion, San Joaquin Valley Guidance Associa- 
tion, and the most recently formed, the Sac- 
ramento Area Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. In the past, whenever member- 
ship grew beyond 600, the Association sub- 
divided. At the close of the last fiscal year, 
NCGA had again passed this figure, but 
there are no plans for further subdivision. 
NCGA now includes only the area surround- 
ing the San Francisco Bay and a few counties 
to the north and to the south. In 1956, the 
Association was granted a charter from 
APGA. 

Three times a year, October, January or 
February, and April, all-day conferences are 
held. These are scheduled for Saturdays; 
are held on secondary school, junior college, 
or college campuses; and rotated throughout 
the NCGA territory. This way all of the 
membership can attend one conference a 
year with a minimum amount of travel. 

The conferences seek to accomplish three 
things: 

1. Educate on broad areas of guidance; 

2. Assist in the solution of problems com- 
mon to many counselors; and 
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local and statewide trends and innovations 
in guidance. 

A pattern has developed in these confer- 
ences. They begin with a major address, 
usually by a national figure. This is fol- 
lowed by seminar-type discussion groups on 
common problems. Next comes lunch fol- 
lowed by a speaker of more local origin, 
whose talk is usually on a regional topic or 
problem, with opportunity for questions 
and discussion by the audience. 

The fall conference this year dealt with 





Play Activities for 
The Retarded Child 


by Bernice Wells Carlson 
and David R. Ginglend 


Games, crafts, and musical activities 
designed to develop skills as well as 
help the retarded child enjoy himself. 
The activities match five key areas of 
development—mental health, social, 
physical, language, and intellectual— 
and follow a growth pattern ranging 
from the simplest activities for a child 
with limited ability to the more ad- 
vanced. With 72 illustrations by Dar- 
rell K. Sweet. $4 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 
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“Modern Trends in Guidance.” The 
winter conference is a joint one with the 
regional school administrators association, 
dealing with “What Administrators Should 
Expect from Counselors and What Counse- 
lors Should Expect from Administrators.” 
The spring conference will deal with 
“Working With Children With Problems.” 

A current major area of endeavor is to 
make certain that people actually working 
in the area of public school pupil personnel 
work will be consulted and be invited to 
participate in the current revamping and 
restructuring of California’s various creden- 
tials for teaching and working in public 
educational systems. Another major activ- 
ity was helping to prepare for California’s 
first statewide conference on guidance held 
in Long Beach, February 22-24. NCGA, 
and Mr. Robert France particularly, had the 
major responsibility for organizing the pro- 
gram and procuring major participants. 

For the last four years, the Professional 
Standards Committee, under the direction 


of Miss Nel Merrick, has been developing 
an instrument and technique for evaluating 
and screening prospective elementary school 
teachers. In the present state, it appears to 
be so promising that Miss Merrick and her 
associates are receiving enthusiastic support 
from many colleges and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Another group, under the direction of 
Maurice Young, is studying the “Role of 
the Secondary School Counselor.” 

NCGA has 11 active committees which 
report their work through the news letter 
The Guidance Reporter which is published 
every two months. The Executive Board 
meets monthly to transact necessary business 
and give supervision to these committees 
and their work. 

Officers of the organization are: Presi- 
dent—Arthur L. Traphagen; President-elect 
—Margaret Schilling; Secretary Treasurer— 
Marianne Cotter; Past President—James J. 
Hamrock, Jr. 





for full information, write 





76 Beaver Street 





ym better understand students’ counseling needs— 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR INTERESTS? 
HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF? 


Factorial, short, efficient guidance and personnel selection inventories. 


Executive Analysis Corporation 


New York 5, N.Y. 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 





We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


SisrER Marion Hosinsk1, S.S.M., faculty 
member of Saint Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has been appointed Chairman of 
the Teaching and Guidance sections of the 
Department of Nursing Education, which 
offers a master’s program designed to pre- 
pare guidance counselors for schools of nurs- 


ing. 


LAWRENCE F. GREENBERGER has joined 
the staff of the Department of Industrial 
Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, where he will have major responsi- 
bilities in the Industrial Training Program. 
Dr. Greenberger was formerly Chairman of 
the Department of Management, School of 
Business Administration, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


At the Eighth All-Ohio Guidance Confer- 
ence held in Columbus, October 21 and 22, 
the following new officers were elected to the 
Ohio APGA Council: President—VioLet 
Bica, School Psychologist, Cleveland 
Heights Board of Education; Secretary— 
ELoisE Nixon, Assistant Staff Supervisor, 
Ohio Bell Telephone, Cleveland; and Pro- 
gram Chairman—Don HAttTer, Guidance 
Counselor, Solon High School, Solon. 


CLARENCE W. Faivor, formerly Associate 
Professor, School of Education, University 
of Denver, is on a two-year tour in Panama 
as Technical Adviser under the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. Dr. 
Failor will assist the Ministry of Education 
in developing a program of guidance for the 
Panama public schools and a program of 
counselor preparation at the University of 
Panama. 
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Harovp S. Locan, Director of Training, 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been promoted to Director of 
College Relations for HFC. Mr. Logan is 
Chairman of the APGA Finance Committee. 


Martin Katz is Visiting Lecturer at the 
University of Wisconsin during the second 
semester, January—June, 1961. He will 
teach a course in the graduate school and 
another in the NDEA Guidance Institute. 
Dr. Katz is on leave of absence from Educa- 
tional Testing Service where he is Assistant 
Director of the Evaluation and Advisory 
Service, Editor of EAS publications, and 
Editor of ETS Developments. 


ALBERT S. THOMPSON is serving as Visiting 
Professor, 1960-1961, for the Afro-Anglo- 
American Program in Teacher Education. 
He will spend three months each at the 
University College of Ghana, the University 
College of Ibadan, West Nigeria, and the 
Institute of Education of the University of 
London. Dr. Thompson is on leave from 
his duties as Professor, Department of Psy- 
chological Foundations and _ Services, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Paut A. BLOLAND, formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology and Direc- 
tor of the Student Activities Bureau in the 
Office of the Dean of Students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed 
Dean of Students at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


GERALD Sircus has been appointed Assist- 
ant Director of the Evening Division of the 
New York City Community College, Brook- 
lyn, New York, as of the Fall term, 1960. 
Mr. Sircus was formerly Employment Con- 
sultant—Testing for the New York State 
Division of Employment. 


Joun Z. OxontewskI who has served since 
1956 as Assistant Director of Norton Hall, 
the University of Buffalo Student Union, 
and as Assistant Coordinator of Student Ac- 
tivities, has been appointed Director of 
Housing at the University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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SEE YOU IN DENVER 
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MARCH 27-30, 1961 | 
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195. 
terr 
Plan to arrive on Sunday, March 26, and enjoy tog 
ent 
COLORADO CONVENTION TOURS = 
tuior 
Assi 
A. United States Air Force Academy—a complete tour of the Air Force Am 
Academy. Round trip bus fare $2.00 each. oo 
TE 
1. Sunday—March 26 2. Thursday—March 30 Sch 
Depart from Denver 12:45 p.m. Depart from Denver 12:45 p.m. Res 
Return to Denver 6:00 p.m. Return to Denver 6:00 p.m. 2 
ou 
B. A Trip in the Rocky Mountains—the foothills, famous Red Rock ee 
Theatre, historic Central City, Buffalo Bill’s grave. Round trip bus fare apa 
$1.75 each. con 
1. Sunday—March 26 2. Thursday—March 30 — 
Depart from Denver 12:45 p.m. Depart from Denver 12:45 p.m. par 
Return to Denver 6:00 p.m. Return to Denver 6:00 p.m. end 
a a a sevi 
APGA TOUR RESERVATION—MAIL AT ONCE =e 
Please reserve sper 
number number a 
_____ bus tickets for tour A 1 ____ bus tickets for tour B 1 / 155 
___. bus tickets for tour A 2 _____. bus tickets for tour B 2 a 
Total enclosed: $s for 
Make check payable and mail A 
now to: cre 
Stat 
H. T. Martin, Treasurer a ee ae apr 
University of Denver poc 
Denver 10, Colorado a aaa pi tea cha 
dev 
rid : Tet? * 4 tio! 
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A Series on Related Professional Groups 





The National Association of Social Workers 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 

Workers (NASW) became a national 
professional organization on October 1, 
1955, when several related organizations 
terminated their separate activities to work 
together as one united group. These par- 
ent organizations were American Associa- 
tion of Group Workers, American Associa- 
tion of Medical Social Workers, American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
American Association of Social Workers, 
Association for the Study of Community 
Organization, National Association of 
School Social Workers, and Social Worker 
Research Group. 

The Association recognizes and carries 
out a two-fold responsibility: (1) to pro- 
mote activities appropriate to strengthening 
and unifying the social work profession as 
a whole; and (2) to promote the sound and 
continuous development of the various 
areas of social work practice whereby the 
profession contributes to the meeting of 
particular aspects of human need. To these 
ends NASW designs a program to attain its 
several objectives and organizes and uses its 
resources to maintain consistently a sound 
balance and integration of its general and 
special activities. 

NASW is composed of more than 27,000 
individual members who are organized in 
155 chapters located in each state and in 
Puerto Rico. A master’s. degree from an 
accredited school of social work is required 
for membership in the Association. 

Association chapters are local bodies 
created upon the initiative of members in 
states, localities, or regions, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Directors. By 
pooling the experience of members, the 
chapters serve as two-way avenues for the 
development and exchange of local and na- 
tional thinking, planning, and action with- 
in the scope of Association purposes. 
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A biennial assembly attended by delegates 
chosen by each chapter provides the chief 
means of formulating membership opinion 
on national issues. The program is carried 
out nationally through sections created by 
the Delegate Assembly and through commis- 
sions and committees established by the 
Board of Directors of the Association. The 
results of commission and committee study 
are submitted to the membership for ap- 
proval either at the Delegate Assembly or by 
direct mail vote. In 1960, the Delegate As- 
sembly approved a plan for nationwide cer- 
tification of social workers effective in 1961. 

NASW regularly publishes Social Work, 
its official quarterly journal; the NASW 
News, a quarterly membership bulletin; 
and the bi-monthly Personnel Information. 
The Washington office periodically pub- 
lishes a Report from Washington when 
Congress is in session. In 1961, the Associa- 
tion issued the second edition of the Social 
Work Year Book, published under its au- 
spices. The Year Book is now issued every 
three years. For the first time, in 1960, the 
Association also published its Directory of 
Professional Social Workers. NASW also 
publishes monographs, pamphlets, and 
special program materials. 

NASW and APGA share many interests 
in common. School social workers who are 
members of NASW work side by side with 
APGA members in the schools, and there 
are joint professional projects. Psychiatric 
social workers are particularly close to those 
engaged in personnel and guidance activi- 
ties. For the last few years, NASW has 
joined with other social work organizations 
in operating a booth at the APGA Conven- 
tion, stressing social work as a career but 
also serving as a contact point between so- 
cial workers and APGA members. 

NASW has its headquarters at 95 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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The GAP Gage: "Move Up”, the Order of the Day 





DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


HE BIG NEWS at this moment here in early 

December is that APGA membership 
soared to 13,030 as of the end of November— 
a new and all-time high for our young and 
vigorous association. Great commendation 
is certainly in order for Chairman George 
W. Murphy and his APGA Membership 
Committee, along with the many hundreds 
of others of you who have so ably assisted 
the Committee in making this outstanding 
achievement possible. 

But what does all this have to do with 
“GAP”—The Personnel and Guidance Ad- 
vancement Program? For one thing in- 
creased membership means more money for 
the building fund from the “dues” source. 
For another, it broadens our membership 
base to assist in increasing Branch and 
Completion Gifts to “GAP” and it also 
makes possible the sale of a number of addi- 
tional Life Subscriptions. (The number of 
the latter that can be sold is limited to five 
per cent of our total membership.) When- 
ever a member of an organization does at 
least a little something besides merely pay- 
ing dues, that organization comes to have a 
much greater significance and meaning to 
him. 

One disappointing aspect of our GAP 
drive these past few months has been the 
seeming lethargy of a sizeable number of 
Branches insofar as Branch Gifts are con- 
cerned. The total realized in Branch and 
Association Gifts as of this writing is only a 
little over $12,000, whereas this total should 
now approximate $20,000. . Below are listed 
the names of those Branches or Associations 
which have “moved up” and now constitute 
the Top Ten Contributors with $400 or 
more from each: 


Westchester-Putnam-Rockland PGA..... $1,020.00 


New York State Counselors Association.. 1,600.00 
Northeastern Ohio PGA................ 1,000.00 
Greater Boston PGA............c.e00- 600.00 
Detroit and Vicinity Guidance Association 500.00 


New I Mes on ceandacteevelavebes 500.00 
National Capital Area PGA............. 
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Connecticut PGA..........eseeeeeeenes 400.00 
Towa PGA.......ccccccccccccsccscccsens 400.00 
New England Regional Guidance Confer- 
COE oc cccccccccccccccscvccccscccces 400.00 
Total for the Top Ten Associations.... $6,311.20 


These ten associations, therefore, have con- 
tributed more than half of the total thus far 
realized from the Branches and Associations. 
It is obvious, therefore, that many others of 
our Branches have lagged in their contribu- 
tions to GAP, some rather dismally, and 
that it is thus “moving up time” for them. 

Several Branches have not as yet made any 
Branch Gift (though a few of these are 
newly organized and perhaps have not yet 
had time to get established). A sizeable 
number of others have not contributed in a 
manner at all commensurate with their po- 
tential and with their stature otherwise as 
Branches of APGA or NVGA. 

A rule-of-thumb quota for establishing 
how much a Branch should contribute to 
GAP would seem to be at the rate of at least 
$4.00 per member—spread over a three-year 
period, perhaps. A few Branches, mostly 
smaller ones, have already equalled or even 
exceeded this ratio and are certainly to be 
highly commended for their fine support of 
our GAP cause. 

Branch officers should re-think this whole 
matter of Branch Gifts to GAP and take im- 
mediate steps to increase their Branch Gifts, 
even to the extent of inaugurating a special 
fund raising drive if it is necessary. Cer- 
tainly our Branches and their members are 
among the greatest beneficiaries of whatever 
is done to improve service and performance 
at APGA HQ-—the primary goals of our 
GAP drive. Is it not, therefore, worth some 
effort, and if need be, even a bit of sacrifice, 
for each Branch to carry its full and just 
share of the financial load of APGA. Im- 
proved interest and participation in the 
immediate future will do a great deal to 
help us “GET THE JOB DONE IN 
SIXTY-ONE.” 
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INTRODUCING 
the EXHIBITORS ¢o the 


1961 American Personnel and 
Guidance Association Convention 


Denver, MARCH 27-30 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association is pleased to present this list of 
selected exhibitors. The exhibits are a significant feature of the Annual Conven- 
tion. You will find an excellent coverage of texts, tests, and other materials. Plan 
to visit each exhibitor and place your orders while at the Convention. 


American College Testing Program 


American Conference on the Advancement of 


Small Colleges 
American Council on Education 
American Dietetic Association 
American Guidance Service, Inc. 
American Home Economics Association 
American Legion 
American Medical Association 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
American Optometric Association 
American Osteopathic Association 
American Schocl 
Associated Publishers 


California Test Bureau 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Careers 

Chronical Guidance Publications 
Conference Book Service 
Consulting Psychologists Press 
Council on Social Work Education 


Devereux Foundation 
DeVry Technical Institute, Inc. 


Educational Advisory Center 


Educational Council of the Graphic Arts, Inc. 


Educational Funds, Inc. 
Executive Analysis Corporation 


Funds for Education, Inc. 
Guidance Films 
Harper and Brothers 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Joint Committee on Librarianship as a 
Career 


Conventiou—/1967/ 


DENVER HILTON 


Joint Exhibit of the Colorado Governor's 
Committee and the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company 

National Chiropractic Association 

National Committee for Medical Technology 

National Forum 

National Foundation 

National Home Study Council 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National League for Nursing 

National Medical Foundation for Eye Care 

National Tuberculosis Association 

New York Life Insurance Company 

Personnel Press, Inc. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The Psychological Corporation 

Randall Publishing Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Regis College 

Richards Rosen Press, Inc. 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 

United States Air Force 

United States Army 

United States Civil Service Commission 

United States Coast Guard 

United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare 

United States Department of Labor 

United States Marine Corps 

United States Navy 

U. S. Trade Schools 

World Book Company 

Young Women’s Christian Association 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American Schoo! Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Danust D. Fepex, Dean of Students and Professor of sion, Se University of yr eegt ee pease, Bones 
President-Elect: Epwarp C. Rozszr, Professor of Education, Universi chigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Past-President: Ducaup S, Arsucxxs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, io. Massa- 


chusetts 
Treasurer: C. Hanoy McCutty, Specialist, Counseling and Guidance Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Cc. 


D. 

Treasurer-Elect: Frorp C. Cummanas, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Towaship High School, 1600 Dodge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Executive Director: A. Hrrencoce, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Antuor B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


low O. Caruin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President-Elect, 

SPATE 

Wituiam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, President-Elect, ACPA 

Wits B. Duoat, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President- 
Elect, NA 

Katuryn L. Hopwoon, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York, President, ACPA 

AsrawaM Jacons, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President, DRC 

Luorp  Lorquist, ag of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University of 
Minnesota, lis, Minnesota, President-Elect, DRC 

Gsorcs W. Murpay, Counselor, Catonsville Junior Hi h School, Baltimore, me Berytend President-Elect, ASCA 

Cart O. Psers, Counselor, Walnut Hills eS ee ee ti, yo thy wen t, ASCA 

C. Wuxrietp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator wey: re of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New — President, GA 

Wituiam E. Trvax, Jn Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head, Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President, SPATE 

Don W. Twrrorp, of Education, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, 
S.W., Loony. oo} 25, D. C., President, N AGSCT 

Hazan Woon, Branch of Occu tional Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 

Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President-Elect, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Archivist: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, nating eee ae C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
my oa = Education, University of Wis- 


enein and Progam: Convrerion CoorpiInaToR 
(CuammMan OF ): Robert L. McCleery, 
Dean of Students Office, University of toot Denver, 
Colorado; Prooram mpINATOR (Pr 


a Cook Sree, De Denver 10, Consulig Poyeh _ 


Counselor Preparation and Standards: Willis E. Dugan, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Taieniey o of 
ray Ansenit, Prclesor of ba 

Financ: S Director of tas Re 
ea ee 

dential Plaza, Chicago, ee 


Hills, New York 
International Relations Geoeral Colley Professor of Psy 


chol U 
gical Seodics, General College, sey 


Dean of W Uni. 
Dean of Women, ylvania State University, 
versity 7 Pennsylvania 

Mambersbip: George W. Murphy, Counselor, Catonsville 
Junior School, Baltimore, : Maryland 

Nominations: id S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Placement: Dorothy L. Arnold, Director of Vocational! 
Guidance, Goucher College, Towson 4, Maryland 


cation, ve and Educati 
Services, of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan 
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